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The Characteristic American 


SeSAHE characteristic Ametican believes, first, in justice as the 
foundation of civilized government and society, and next 
in freedom for the individual, so far as that freedom is 
possible without interference with the equal rights of others. He 
conceives that both justice and freedom are to be secured through 
popular resp2ct for the laws enacted by the elected representatives 
of the peopl: and through the faithful observance of those laws; 
and b:cause of his confidence in law as the enactment of justice and 
the security for freedom, he utterly condemns all lawless practises 
by public servants, private citizens, or groups of citizens. _ 

The American believes that if men are left free in the plan- 
ning and conduct of their lives, they will win more success in the 
professions, the trades and the industries than they will if their lives 
are regulated for them by some superior power, even if that power 
b: more intelligent and better informed than they. 

Blind obedience and implicit submission to the will of another 
do not commend themselves to characteristic Americans. The dis- 
cipline in which they believe is the voluntary co-operation of several 
or mote persons in the orderly and effective pursuit of common 
ends. 

Yet Americans are capable of intense collective action when 
they see that such action is necessary to efficiency or to the security 
of the community as a whole. 


Charles W. Eliot, from “A Late Harvest.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for six. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


ENGLISH VISITORS 


HE Rev. Edward Shillito, English correspondent of 
the Christian Century, Chicago, has been making 
a two months tour in Canada and the United 
States, accompanied by Mrs. Shillito. Mr. Shillito 
is the Literary Superintendent of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and is well known in Great Britain 
by his contributions to various daily and weekly pub- 
lications, as well as by a series of books which includes 
“The Hope and Mission of the Free Churches,” 
“Looking ,Inwards,” “Jesus of the Scars,’ “The 
Omega and. Other Poems,” and “The Story and 
Meaning of the C. O. P. E. C.” 

Nine miles from London Bridge but still in Lon- 
don, is his church, “Buckhurst Hill Church,’ Con- 
gregational, to which he gives half time. It is situ- 
ated on the very edge of ancient Epping Forest, seven 
miles long, with 5,559 1-2 acres which the wise English 
would not let the monster city devour. 

In this country Mr. Shillito has preached in 
Chicago, in the church of his friend Lynn Harold 
Hough of Detroit, and in Leyden Church, Brookline, 
Mass. He has delivered lectures at summer meetings 
in Winona, Indiana, Bay View, Michigan, Lakeside, 
Ohio, the Isles of Shoals, and at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Undoubtedly this visit of Mr. Shillito will stimu- 
late him to write more for American readers and better 
equip him for the task. Even a short tour, when it 
permits a visitor to come into contact with the people 
to whom he is trying to interpret currents of thought 
elsewhere, is of enormous value. Mr. Shillito’s quick 
mind and fine intuition will help him grasp some 
things on this visit which no amount of reading Ameri- 
can books and papers could have given him. 

On our side we have had the good fortune to see 
a fine representative of the Free Churches of Eng- 
land. In his preaching and lecturing he has struck a 
high spiritual note. As in the cease of so many British 
and Scotch preachers, his modernism is taken for 
granted. It is a solid foundation on which he builds 
a spiritual structure. His sociology he takes for 
granted, too. He spends no time debating whether 
he has a right to go into a ‘“‘Conference on Christian 
Politics, Economics and Citizenship.’”’ He assumes it 
to be a part of the gospel of Christ, and gives us a 
noble interpretation of what we call ‘‘Copec.” 

We are better for this visit and we believe our 
entire constituency will be better for it, too. 


WHAT IS DISTURBING THE LIBERALS 


F we believe in religious liberty must we in order 
to be consistent permit people, no matter what 
their religious views, to enter our fellowship? 

Does acceptance of the principle that we must al- 
ways be on the lookout for more truth stop us from 
insisting that some truth has been discovered and 
that an organization may properly be formed to 
propagate it? 

These questions are suggested by current dis- 
cussions among American Unitarians. Some men in 
that fellowship seem to take the position that, no 
matter how extreme the views of men like Slaten, the 
old Unitarian ideals of liberty prevent the organiza- 
tion from withdrawing fellowship or even sympathy. 

The editorial in the Christian Century to which 
we referred a week ago, ““What Is Disturbing the 
Unitarians,” dealt with this subject. The writer of 
that editorial suggested that recent experience with 
some of the radical humanists may force Unitarians 
to regard liberty as one of the things of value instead 
of the one thing to which all other values must be 
sacrificed. 

If we insist that a church is more than a creed, 
in fact a living growing organism—must we insist 
that anybody can stay in the church no matter how 
far or in what direction he may have grown? 

If we believe that Fosdick and Faunce have the 
right to remain Baptists, and Henry Sloane Coffin to 
remain a Presbyterian, must we believe that Slaten 
has a right to remain a Unitarian? 

This whole matter came up at the meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association last May. 

We have secured a transcript of the proceedings 
and publish it this week. It shows rather strong 
leaning toward the view expressed by Mr. Redfern 
that “it is impossible to build up a strong worshiping 
devotional religious fellowship merely upon the prin- 
ciple of unlimited freedom, with agnostics who do not 
know, skeptics who claimed that you can’t know, and 
secularists who thought they did know, mixed up 
with a number of real respectable Unitarians.”’ 

In our opinion if a man has faith in the things 
for which the Christian Church stands he ought to be 
allowed to stay in and work with the church, even if 
his statement of faith or belief has to be put in different 
words from those the majority use. 

If he is a Universalist, for example, and he 
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honestly believes in the central teaching of Jesus, 
the reality of the Divine Power and Love, and the 
oneness of the human family, he ought to be made to 
feel at home and inspired to useful work among us. 
If he doubts the existence of any intelligence or love 
back of the universe, he ought still to be cherished with 
sympathy and love, but not accepted as a leader. 
- The machinery of our organization ought not to be 
used to promote atheism, or materialism, to destroy 
faith in the worth of this life and the reality of the 
life to come. 

Wisely our fathers decreed a generation ago ‘‘that 
neither this nor any other form of words” shall be 
required of candidates for membership in Universalist 
churches, provided the principles be professed. 

We believe in marking out boundaries—not to 
liberty but to promote effective association for a 
common work. As long as a man in our fellowship 
can say even that he hopes these great things that we 
profess are true, wants them to be true, at least will 
work to serve his fellows until he can find out whether 
or not they are true, not 5 per cent of the votes of 
any Universalist Convention we have ever seen would 
be cast in favor of withdrawing fellowship from him. 
But if a man stood up in our fellowship and apparently 
with joy proclaimed the ‘‘good news” that there is 
no God, and no hereafter, we should consider our- 
selves lax rather than liberal if we did not kindly 
hint to him that he might be happier and more useful 
if he would strap on his pack once more and travel on. 

* * 


EASY TO RECRUIT, HARD TO GUIDE 


HAT one thing in religious education, in social 
service, in politics, in the ministry, is needed 
more than all other things put together? 

The answer of the discerning in every field is, “An 
adequate number of trained and competent leaders.”’ 
This is what the Boy Scout movement needs more 
than anything else, and this is what the Interna- 
tional Scout Conference in Switzerland is to consider, 
according to James E. West, Chief Scout for the 
United States. The New York Times says “‘this is 
true in every field of human activity . .. but es- 
pecially where voluntary and professional efforts are 
joined in social service. Good intentions are not 
enough. One may do a bad turn in the endeavor to 
do the daily good turn. . . . Those who undertake 
to guide youth must be as well trained as are engineers, 
architects or teachers, for they have to do with the 
most sensitive of all forces. The volunteer spirit must 
be kept, but it must function largely through a trained 
personnel.” 

The Times goes on to describe the thought given 
to this matter by the Knights of Columbus, the De- 
partment of Boy Guidance in the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana, the camps in boy leadership stretch- 
ing from Plattsburg, N. Y., to Portland, Oregon, and 
the courses in scouting in a hundred or more colleges. 
And then it reminds us that “‘it is an easy matter to 
recruit boys and girls. It is immensely difficult to 
give them competent guidance.”’ 

In religious education there is no more pressing 
problem than the problem of teachers and leaders. 
This has been true since Sunday schools were or- 


ganized. To-day, however, instead of the old wail 
about ‘“‘where to get teachers,” we see steady con- 
structive effort to enlist and train teachers. That is 
the real meaning of Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. 
institutes. They are not dealing with light or trivial 
matters, but with matters of highest significance. 
That is the impulse back of community training 
schools like that in Lynn, to which Mr. Hempel is 
giving so much assistance, and in which he occupies 
such an honorable position. 

The School of Religious Education in Boston 
University is crowded. Tufts and St. Lawrence are 
emphasizing these matters. Our General Sunday 
School Association is pushing steadily for better lead- 
ership. Not all the graduates will be leaders, because 
one can no more make a whistle out of a pig’s tail in 
religious work than in scout work. But the percentage 
of trained leaders is rising. 4 

An important factor in enlisting the right kind of 
leaders is the kind of leaders who are enlisting. It 
is respectable to teach Sunday school classes and 
lead scout movements. The time has been when 
only the weird and eccentric, the drab and colorless, 
the cranks and bores, would have anything to do 
with it. Now cultivated men and women, have been 
made to see that here is one of the great opportunities 
life gives us to make personality and training count. 
And they also have been made to see that here is one 
of the great cultural opportunities which enormously 
enrich life. 

It is going to take us some time to catch up with 
the needs and opportunities of religious education. 
But everybody who helps find and train a real leader 
is setting into operation forces for good which only 
God can appraise at their true worth. 

* * 


COUNTRY CLODHOPPERS 


HE study of ‘American Villagers” by C. Luther 
Fry has given rise to considerable editorial 
discussion. To many people it comes as a 

surprise that village life is as distinct from country 
life as country life is from city life. Anybody who 
has lived in a village knows that one will find there as 
high a percentage of young ladies afraid of cows as in 
the city.. Any clergyman who has served in a country 
circuit and then in a village of two or three thousand 
people knows that the two problems are distinct. 

This new book makes a study of the community 
with from 250 to 2,500 people. One in eight of our 
people, it says, lives in the village, one in four of all 
those who live outside of cities. There are 12,000,000 
such people in 18,000 communities. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, director of the “Institute 
of Social and Religious Research,’’ which has made 
Mr. Fry’s work possible, tells us that it has been 
taken for granted that our outstanding conflict was 
that between capital and labor, but that the rise of 
agricultural discontent creates another major issue. 
But this discontent does not affect the villages to any 
great extent. The largest single group even in the 
smallest agricultural village is not engaged in farming 
or trade carried on for farmers, but in manufacturing. 

Mr. Fry describes the villagers as the conserva- 
tives of the country. They are the self-made, and the 
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self-made are not easily moved. He describes them, 
| says Evans Clark, “standing as a solid rock between 
| the radicalism of the farms on the one side and of the 
city proletariat on the other.’’ 

Whether Mr. Fry’s studies are careful and schol- 
arly and his conclusions sound, we do not attempt to 
say. John R. Mott, Kenyon R. Butterfield, President 
Faunce, Raymond B. Fosdick, James L. Barton and 
Paul Monroe are the type of man who are backing his 
work, and these inspire confidence. The mere men- 
tion of such a book, however, is bound to render a 
service. Our talk about city life and country life has 
been cheap and easy. Adding village life helps only 
a little. Our generalizations have been superficial. 
We can’t get anywhere with people until we under- 
stand people, and we never will understand them if 
we accept current assumptions. There are highly 
educated farmers as well as yokels. There are narrow 
as well as broad city people. And there are the 
villagers who say proudly, “‘Yes, I live in the country,” 
but who look puzzled when their questioner goes on 
to assume that they do not know what calling cards 
are or how to walk out to dinner. We had better not 
jump to conclusions about people — even about the 
Italian shoemaker or the Greek bootblack around 
the corner. 

* * 


IN VERMONT AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 

AST week the Editor spent five days in Vermont 

and New Hampshire with George F. Fortier, 

Superintendent of Universalist Churches for 
both of those states and the province of Quebec. To- 
gether they motored from north to south, the length 
of Vermont and through southern New Hampshire. 

The object of the trip was to inform the Editor 
about Universalist churches of to-day, about the work 
of the conventions and associations of these states, 
and to visit some of the more historic shrines of 
Universalism. 

The trip began at Burlington, Vt., on the morn- 
ing of Aug. 25, and ended at Nashua, N. H., on the 
night of Aug. 29. In that time the Superintendent 
showed the Editor city churches, village churches and 
country churches, churches closed and churches 
open, churches dead, churches dying, churches once 
dead and about to be brought to life again, and churches 
doing the most successful work in their history. 
There were churches where Universalists are taking 
an honorable part in federated work, churches where 
the Universalist building has become a community 
center, and churches where Universalists are doing a 
separate distinctive work. 

Between thirty-five and forty towns and cities 
were visited, in addition to hamlets seen en route. 

In the itinerary were mountain ranges, lovely 
lakes, romantic gorges, or “‘gulfs,’’ and miles and 
miles of fertile winding river valleys. 

No speaking engagements were made except for 
the last day, but there were illuminating interviews 
with representative laymen and ministers old and 
young. 

_ The trip included a circuit up the Lamoille River 
Valley, to Lake Willoughby and almost to the Cana- 
dian line, a circuit up the Winooski to Montpelier, to 


historic Goddard Seminary at Barre, to old West 
Church alone on its high hill, a trip down through the 
state of Vermont to Northfield, Bethel, Barnard and 
Woodstock, another trip to Keene, Jaffrey, Swanzey 
and Marlboro, N. H., to Richmond, the birthplace of 
Hosea Ballou, to Winchester, the place-of the great 
convention of 1803. 

' Two nights were spent in Morrisville, Vt., the 
lovely village where the Superintendent lives. 

Up in northern Vermont, the Editor interviewed 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler—now in her ninety-seventh 
year—a contemporary and helper of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Mary A. Livermore. 

The climax of the trip was the pilgrimage to the 
old church at Langdon, Sunday, Aug. 29. 

“Johannes’’ on the basis of the contacts of these 
days will contribute a series of Cruising articles. 
The first will appear next week. Also in our issue of 
next week we will publish an account of the all-day 
services at Langdon. 

The experiences of the five days were delightful, 
and the information gained will be of great service. 

Mr. Fortier is an aggressive, virile, able, inde- 
pendent and sensible man, whose work is meeting 
with great success. 

The people he serves both in New Hampshire 
and Vermont are among the best we have. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH AND MURRAY GROVE 


ISITORS returning from Ferry Beach and 
V Murray Grove report successful seasons at 
both places. Said one enthusiastic member of 
the Ferry Beach Association, ““The Universalist 
church gets more for its money out of its investment 
at Ferry Beach than it does for any other money that 
it spends.” Equally loyal are the people who raise 
the considerable sums expended every year at Murray 
Grove. 

For one thing the religious institutes held at these 
two places, as well as at Camp Hill, Galesburg and 
Barre, have grown in importance. They are drawing 
cards. They exert a marked influence in raising stand- 
ards of Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. work through- 
out the denomination. 

The people in charge of Murray Grove and Ferry 
Beach have been improving the looks of their re- 
spective properties, making them more comfortable, 
adding features to interest and hold people. 

Both gradually have built up a clientele which 
not only attends and enjoys the assemblies but is 
interested to give money for improvements. Both 
are successful, going things, highly creditable to the 
people working for them and to the church at large. 

Ferry Beach is full of memories of the great Uni- 
versalist missionary, Dr. Shinn, who found the en- 
chanting spot on the Maine coast and invited our 
people there. 

Murray Grove goes back to the landing of John 
Murray and the beginnings of the Universalist Church 
on this continent. It preserves the physical things 
connected with what has been cailed one of the most 
beautiful stories in religious history. 

One place became a place of pilgrimage by choice, 
the other by chance. Both are worthy of our support. 
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Church and State in Mexice 


From a Unitarian Preacher, Once a Priest 


William Laurence Sullivan * 


Sy HE request of the editor of the Christian Leader 
*| that I write in this journal an estimate of 
the recent religious laws of Mexico I gladly 
i244! comply with, since it offers to me the double 
privilege of addressing my Universalist friends, and 
of saying a word in behalf of the liberty which I be- 
lieve to be outraged by the laws in question. 

Before coming to the heart of the matter I should 
like to state one or two general considerations, our 
attitude to which will largely determine our opinions 
regarding the controversy itself. First, then, we have 
in the world to-day an enormous re-establishment 
of despotism. Not since modern history began has 
freedom been so attacked in theory and so despised 
in practise. Russia, Poland, Greece, Turkey, Italy, 
and Spain are under dictatorship, and not merely 
dictatorship exercised in act, but dictatorship cleverly 
-and zealously justified in principle. The omnipotent 
state has returned in a manner and to a degree more 
portentous than in the Holy Alliance that followed 
the wars of Napoleon. This condition of things I 
for one abhor. 
called, whether socialism or czarism, whether prole- 
tarian dictatorship, or military or fascist dictatorship, 
or even if it should be called democracy, I hold it to 
be ruinous and abominable. Whenever, therefore, 
we see this example spreading and the drift to the 
tyrannical state conspicuous, I think weshould be alert 
and vigilant lest there be in the world no voice at all, 
as there are now so few voices, to speak for liberty. 

A second consideration, forgotten, I am sorry to 
say, by many Protestants who have approved the 
Mexican regulations, is that not everything which 
may seem socially or theologically desirable should 
be made matter of coercive civil law. Some Protes- 
tants have spoken as if this were their argument: 
Catholicism is too strong in Mexico, therefore civil 
law should weaken it; or again, we do not like Cathol- 
cism, therefore we shall approve any laws that fall 
in with this dislike; or finally, Catholicism is not pro- 
gressive, therefore it may suffer any kind of despotism 
for all of us. Far more than we should like to think 
of, Protestant utterances upon this matter spring 
from this subtle sophistry, which makes a hostile 
wish usurp the function of a political and moral 
judgment. It is false. Our prejudices are not proper 
subjects for civil law; and our social and theological 
notions, however important they are, may not in- 
voke the secular arm of tyranny. 

*William Laurence Sullivan was born at Hast Braintree, 
Mass., Noy. 15, 1872, and educated at the Boston Theological 
Seminary and the Catholic University. He was ordained a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church in 1899 and taught theol- 
ogy in Washington from 1900 to 1907. He joined the Unitarian 
Church in 1909 and had pastorates at Schenectady and New 
York City. He is now a preacher-at-large in the Unitarian 
fellowship. He has published ‘‘Letters to Pius X,”’ 1910, “The 
Priest,’’ 1912, and ‘From the Gospel to the Creeds’’ in 1917. 
Dr. Sullivan’s present address is the Nido, Mt. Gretna, Pa. 


Whatever the omnipotent state is: 


And finally we may refer to the approval of the 
Mexican laws on the deplorable ground that they 
are designed to keep the church in Mexico out of 
politics. This is preposterous. The Calles regula- 
tions are of all things under heaven the first and fore- 
most in keeping the church in politics. They make it 
absolutely impossible that the church should stay out 
of politics. As long as they continue the church 
must be active in politics to the end that they be re- 
voked—and justly so, since, short of armed force, 
political action alone can revoke them. 

These considerations may help to clear the way 
for an equitable judgment upon the laws themselves. 
To these laws we now come for an examination of 
them as they are. Some of their provisions are as 
follows: 

Ministers of religion are disfranchised; in no 
schools of the minor grades, even if such schools 
are maintained by private means, shall religious 
instruction be permitted; Mexican young men or 
women who wish to enter religious orders—that is 
become monks or nuns—and consequently wish to 
take the vows required for that state of life, are not 
allowed to do so; institutions of charity are forbidden 
to be under the care and administration of religious 
organizations; learned and scientific societies within 
religious organizations are not allowed to exist; if 
new churches are to be built, it is not the will of the 
congregations that pay for them which decides the 
matter of erecting them, but the will of the civil 
governor—if he approves, they may be built, if he 
disapproves they may not; title of ownership not 
only of churches, but of convents, episcopal residences, 
and seminaries, is vested in the state; no ministers 
of religion shall criticise any civil law or civil official; 
and finally, if any one disobeys these regulations he 
shall be denied trial by jury. 

There they are in substance. Concerning them 
I say that if there is such a thing in this world as 
liberty those laws outrage liberty; if there is such a 
thing as insufferable despotism, those laws constitute 
insufferable despotism. It is not, I think, relevant 
to say that Catholicism has often been despotic. 
That indeed is true; but I can not see that setting up 
two despotisms instead of one helps either a nation 
or an argument. 

Certainly there are methods of checking clerical 
interference when that needs to be done, without 
these indignities, this profanation of civil freedom, 
this injustice and plain robbery. And for my part I 
do not see what excesses of clerical interference could 
equal this disaster of evil example and evil act. 

One thing more. The Protestants in Mexico 
and in the United States who have approved these 
laws do not seem to see in what a trap they have been 
caught. They approve disfranchising ministers of 
religion. They approve the destruction of one of 
the noblest offices of religion since Christianity be- 
gan—namely, the building, the administration, and 
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| the care of institutions of Christian charity. They 
| approve the silencing of Christian ministers in the 
| possible presence of a law or an official that may be 
| iniquitous or ruinous to right. They approve denying 


| jury-trial to a man courageous enough to place his 


| witnessing to Christ above his subservience to Caesar. 


If they approve all that, then I am afraid I shall have 
to use concerning them regrettably severe language. 
I am obliged to say that such approval shows in them 
a spirit utterly craven, a spirit fawning and compli- 
ant, ready to say to the authority that has kicked 
them into ignominy: “We are satisfied; ignominy is 
the place for us.” 

This then is why I believe that the Mexican laws 
are another advance of the creeping paralysis of 
despotism that infects the world, and that to-day in 
Mexico, and within the limits of the present contro- 
versy there, the cause of Catholicism is the cause of 
freedom. This does not mean that’ I approve an 
official interference of our country in this concern of 
Mexico, so long as our own citizens are not involved 


in it in a manner calling for interference by the ac- 
cepted rules of nations. I should not approve that. 
It would be intolerable and would be senseless. Nei- 
ther do I mean, as it must be obvious that I do not, 
that I approve the words of certain Catholic spokes- 
men in the United States who are making havoe of 
a good cause by doing a little Democratic politics 
on the side, through their censuring of Mr. Coolidge’s 
administration as though actually it were chiefly to 
blame for what Calles has done. They are intol- 
erable and senseless also. All that I mean is that, 
judging the Mexican situation as it is, we must say 
that justice and liberty are at issue, and that in the 
protest of Catholicism justice and liberty find utter- 
ance and advocacy. So thinking, I find it deplorable 
that so large a part of Protestantism has not spoken 
to better purpose. But this can not surprise us when 
we see in Ku Kluxism and similar manifestations how 
deeply American Protestantism is infected with 
bigotry. It is another sad sign added to many more 
that Protestantism must renew itself or perish. 


From a Universalist Preacher, Now an Editor 


William P. F. Ferguson * 


KPO much that has been written about the struggle 
& NS in Mexico between church and state is er- 
roneous, and so many who haye written com- 

Dod paratively correctly have failed properly to 
Pe erate the facts, that I am venturing to offer to 
the readers of the Leader a brief reswme, based upon 
forty years of close acquaintance with Mexico and 
things Mexican and a careful study of the elements 
that exist in the struggle. 

The trouble in Mexico has its roots, as much as 
anywhere, in the fact that Mexico got her religion 
from Spain. 

True, in all countries where the Catholic Church 
has been powerful the controversy between the 
church and the state has developed. This is natural 
from the circumstances in the case, and does not in- 
dicate the moral turpitude which Protestants fre- 
quently attribute to the Roman hierarchy. Given a 
priesthood which verily believes that it holds the 
keys to the Kingdom of Heaven, it consistently fol- 
lows that that priesthood will also believe that the 
government of the land should rest upon its shoulders. 
This is vicious as a governmental theory and im- 
possible of toleration in modern civilization, whether 
the power holding that theory be the Catholic hier- 
archy, a Methodist Board of Bishops or a Universalist 
convention; but, as I have said, it is natural and does 
not necessarily speak of wickedness on the part of 

William Porter Frisbee Ferguson, editor of the News- 
Herald, Franklin, Pa., was born at Delhi, N. Y., in 1861. He 
was graduated from the Drew Theological Seminary and the 
Wesleyan University. He has served Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Universalist churches in the United States, edited Prohibi- 
tion papers in New York and Chicago, lectured in forty states 
and in Canada in favor of prohibition, and written many books 
and pamphlets on the same subject. He has made several long 
journeys in pursuit of his studies in American archeology and 
lectured extensively on this subject. For many years he lived in 
Mexico and has an intimaté knowledge of the people and the 
government. 


the men holding or putting in practise the theory. 

But Spain was the country in which the Roman 
Catholic Church had developed bigotry, cruelty and 
avarice beyond anything found in any other country; 
and Spain gave the church to Mexico. 

Not all the priests who came from Spain to 
Mexico were wicked men. Some of them were saintly, 
filled with a holy ambition to cure souls and to let 
light shine in dark places. I am not prepared to say 
these were an exception to the rule, but all were not 
such. Some of the priests whom Spain sent to Mexico 
were cruel, avaricious and lecherous, almost beyond 
belief. They brought the Inquisition; they brought a 
spirit of tyranny which made them even crueler mas- 
ters of the native population than the Conquistadores 
themselves. 

Through the three hundred years of Spanish 
domination in Mexico, there was a long succession of 
quarrels between the bishops and the viceroys. The 
bishops constantly attempted to control the civil 
government and sometimes succeeded in their at- 
tempts. One of the worst of the viceroys was an 
archbishop. 

When the struggle for independence began, in 
1810, its foremost leader was a Catholic priest, Hi- 
dalgo, and many of the other heroes of the struggle 
were priests; but not so the hierarchy. The Inquisi- 
tion condemned Hidalgo and the archbishop ex- 
communicated him. The influence of the church 
organization was with Spain through all the eleven 
years of the war for independence. 

Scarcely was independence won before the new 
republic was subverted and Iturbide was made em- 
peror. The church, if not the chief factor, was an 
important factor in this. The Iturbide empire was 
short-lived. Then followed forty years of struggle 
between Liberalism and Retrogression, in which, as 
the story is written in Mexican history, the church 
was always a leader in the retrogressive movement. 
Every advance toward free government met the 


opposition of the church; the Liberal administrations 
established were again and again overthrown by revo- 
lutions inspired by church influences and financed by 
church funds. 

In the meantime, the spiritual work for which 
the church is supposed to exist was most strangely 
performed. There was no real attempt to give the 
people even spiritual instruction. The masses of the 
common people were not only ignorant but plunged 
in dense heathenish superstition. Many of the na- 
tives, even up to recent times, have remained as 
heathen as their ancestors, Christianity being only a 
new form of superstition grafted on to their old pagan 
ideas. The church grew enormously rich. By 1850 
it was conservatively estimated that three-fifths of 
all the real estate of the country was owned by the 
church. The sacraments of the church were sold at 
exorbitant prices. The marriage fee was held so 
high that millions of virtuous people lived without 
marriage all their lives and counted themselves for- 
tunate if in old age, surrounded by their children 
and grandchildren, they could get together enough 
money to pay a priest to give the blessing of the church 
to their union. Absolution at the hour of death was 
sold at the price of almost all the earthly possessions 
of the dying man or woman. Masses for the repose of 
the soul extorted the last centavo of the surviving 
relatives. The unfortunate natives who worked the 
vast estates of the church were in a condition little 
better than slavery. 

Horrible tales are told about the immorality of 
the priesthood of those days and in modern times. 
Some of them are true, but by no means all. This 
condition, however, is, in part, to be accounted for 
by the fact that, for centuries, Mexico has been a sort 
of penal colony or dumping ground for the church in 
Europe and sometimes in the United States. Priests 
who have gotten into trouble, financially or morally 
or ecclesiastically, have been ordered or allowed to go 
to Mexico to get them out of the way. This in part 
accounts for the new law in Mexico, requiring that 
all priests shall be native-born. 

As early as 1847, when the war with the United 
States was in progress, the Mexican Congress passed 
a law confiscating the real estate of the church. 
The opposition of the church to this law was one of 
the things which created chaos in Mexico when our 
armies were invading that country and made Mexican 
resistance to the invasion so ridiculously futile. 

After the war with the United States, the trend 
of events in Mexico was upon the whole favorable to 
Liberalism; and 1857 saw the adoption of a new con- 
stitution, pronouncedly Liberal in character. This 
aroused the church to a new rebellion in which the 
lawful government was driven out of Mexico City and 
Benito Juarez, who had become president by succes- 
sion, established his capital at Vera Cruz. From that 
capital, in 1859, at a time when the hierarchy’s forces 
were at almost the height of their success, Juarez 
issued the decrees known as the Laws of Reform. 
These laws were aimed against the hierarchy. Their 
three major provisions were as follows: 

(1) All the properties of the church were con- 
fiscated, the church being guaranteed the use of as 
many church buildings and parochial residences as it 
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needed. (The country, then as now, was covered with 
churches which were not in use and which were opened 
to the people only occasionally.) 

(2) All convents and monasteries were abolished 
and religious organizations of that character were 
forbidden. 

(83) Marriage was made a civil contract, to be 
acknowledged before a magistrate, all persons enter- 
ing into such contract to be allowed, after the civil 
acknowledgment, to have the marriage solemnized by 
religious services, if they chose. 

There were numerous minor provisions, like the 
forbidding of religious processions, of the wearing of 
priestly robes in the street, of the ringing of church 
bells (which frequently went on all day long and all 
night long), and opening cemeteries for the burial of 
people of all creeds. There should be classed, per- 
haps, among the major provisions the prohibition of 
the establishment of any state religion. 

The Liberals took heart at this proclamation, 
and in a comparatively short time the lawful govern- 
ment was again in possession of Mexico City; but the 
answer of the church to the Laws of Reform came, 
and came terribly. 

For a long time there had been a scheme in 
Mexico, fostered by the church, to establish an em- 
pire, with some European Catholic prince as emperor. 
Now the reactionary forces, with the church chief 
among them, conspired with Napoleon III for the 
carrying out of that scheme, Pope Pius IX being un- 
questionably a party to the conspiracy. 

(I make these statements with the full realiza- 
tion of their gravity and with no anti-Catholic feel- 
ing. They are confirmed, item by item, by the clearest 
of documentary proofs.) 

An ample but fraudulent diplomatic and financial 
cover was arranged under which the port of Vera Cruz 
was seized by naval forces of France, Spain and 
England, such act being possible because the United 
States was engaged in civil war. The commissioners 
of these three powers presented to the Mexican 
government certain financial demands. Upon ex- 
amination so large a part of these proved without 
justice and the Mexican government so willingly 
promised payment of just claims that Spain and 
England withdrew. The French forces remained; the 
French army captured Mexico City and drove out 
the republican government. 

An unconstitutional assembly was then con- 
vened, known as the Junta de Notablez, composed of 
the representatives of old families that had held 
titles of nobility under the Spanish rule, of reaction- 
ary military officers, and of priests. This assembly 
declared the government of the country an empire, 
and invited Maximilian, archduke of Austria and a 
brother of Emperor Francis Joseph, to become em- 
peror. Maximilian accepted and, having gone to 
Rome for the blessing and sanction of the Pope and to 
Paris for instruction by Napoleon III, sailed to 
Mexico and took possession of his empire, such as 
it was. 

In a sense, it is pleasant to record that Maxi- 
milian was not a satisfactory emperor for the church. 
He would not abrogate the Laws of Reform; he would 
not take orders from the hierarchy; he insisted that 
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‘the church teach the people and administer the sac- 
Naturally church sup- 
In any event, however, 


| the end would have been the same, for, as soon as 
| the United States was done with the Civil War, 


France was in effect ordered to withdraw her troops 
from Mexico and did so. Austria made a gesture 
toward sending an army to support Maximilian, but 
was informed from Washington that this would not 
be allowed. (At that moment America, with the navy 
that was built for the Civil War, was the unquestion- 
able mistress of the seas.) The republican forces took 
heart and rapidly gained ground. Maximilian was 
captured, tried, condemned to death and shot. Juarez 
returned to Mexico City in the full triumph of Liberal 
Republicanism. 

For a period after the restoration and especially 
while Juarez lived, the Laws of Reform were rigidly 
enforced. Enormous properties were taken from the 
church and sold; convents and monasteries were 
broken up, the church, unwillingly but of necessity, 
obeyed the law outwardly, although secretly she was 
as hostile as ever. 

An illustration will throw light upon this. When 
I lived in the city of Guanajuato, a city of some 
75,000 people, 75 per cent of the children born in that 
city were officially recorded as born of fathers un- 
known. The record was false. In the vast majority 
of cases the fathers were living faithfully and virtu- 
ously with the mothers; but the church had forbidden 
them to be married by civil law; some of them had not 
been married at all; some had been unlawfully mar- 
ried by the church, and they dared not acknowledge 
their own children. 

During this period both the morale and the 
morals of the church dropped to a very low ebb. A 
very large part of the men of Mexico paid no atten- 
tion at all to the church and there was considerable 
tendency toward what was at that time in the United 
States called “free thinking.” 

The enforcement of the Laws of Reform con- 
tinued with considerable stringency through the 
first term of Porfirio Diaz and that of his successor, 
Manuel Gonzales; but shortly after the return of Diaz 
to power and the beginning of his long dictatorship, 
in 1884, a slackening began. 

The beginning of the let-down of the enforcement 
of the Laws of Reform was met with violent protest 
from the old Liberals. I well remember the day in 
Mexico City, in 1887, when the veterans of the wars 
of reform and their sons marched by the thousands 
to the grace of Juarez, and upon the slab which covers 
that grave signed a mighty remonstrance addressed 
to the Diaz government. But slowly the church 
won back her power and, in some degree, her wealth. 
Little by little the old Liberals died off. Some of 
them upon their deathbeds were frightened by the 
church into recanting their Liberal principles. As a 
price of absolution in the hour of death, rich men 
gave back to the church the confiscated properties 
they had bought. Other rich men bought the con- 
fiseated properties and held them as trustees of the 
church. The women of the country retained their 
fidelity to the church and used their influence in every 
possible way. Quietly the convents came back; re- 
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ligious processionals appeared; the Host was carried 
through the streets; the church bells began their old 
time clangor; the hierarchy more and more was 
listened to by the goverment. 

At length came the Madero revolution. This 
was not strictly against the church nor ostensibly in 
behalf of the Laws of Reform. Its pronouncements 
were economic. Madero, however, was not a Catholic, 
but was, as nearly as can be defined by our terms, a 
Spiritualist. (Juarez, after the restoration, had left 
the Catholic Church and found fellowship in the 
Church of England, which maintained a place of wor- 
ship in Mexico City.) 

What Madero would have accomplished in mod- 
ernizing Mexico it is impossible to guess, since he 
was overthrown and murdered, almost at the begin- 
ning of his administration, by General Huerta. The 
Mexican Liberals have always believed that Huerta 
acted at the instigation of the church. The testimony 
in the case is not clear. Then came Carranza and, 
in 1917, the new constitution which embodied in full 
form and amplified the Laws of Reform. Carranza 
in turn was overthrown and murdered. There was 
at the time a suspicion that Obregon, who overthrew 
him, was under church influence, but this was probably 
not the case, although the church hated Carranza 
bitterly. If the church did back Obregon, it was 
again cheated, for it got nothing from his adminis- 
tration. Then came the de la Huerta revolution, 
which had the reputation of being fostered by the 
church and quite probably was; but this was defeated 
and the Obregon administration was succeeded by 
that of Calles, who, after strengthening his position 
in other things, has undertaken the tremendous 
revolution now in progress for bringing the church 
into obedience to the law. 

Of this revolution I shall not try to speak in 
detail, since it has been my purpose only to put the 
matter in its true historical setting. Two things, 
however, should be understood: 

(1) It is nonsense to talk of this revolution as 
Bolshevistic in character, or to regard it as an ex- 
hibit of the anti-religious sentiment found in Russia. 
What is now going on had its beginning, as we have 
seen, long before Bolshevistic ideas appeared in the 
world. One might as well call Abraham Lincoln or 
Jefferson Davis a Bolshevist as to apply that term to 
Benito Juarez. Nor was that great Mexican less pro- 
foundly religious than the two great Americans named. 

(2) The movement against the church in Mexico 
is not Protestant. True, the Protestants have had 
missions in Mexico for more than half a century, but 
they have made small impress in the country. Not 
a half-dozen outstanding men in Mexican public 
affairs have been touched by Protestant teachings. 
Mexico is a Catholic country, not intelligently Catho- 
lic, so far as the minds of the masses go, but intensely 
Catholic. No administration could hold power in 
Mexico an hour without the support of millions of 
Catholics. Obregon and Calles are probably not 
religious men; the organized labor forces supporting 
them have listened somewhat to the idea that religion 
is always against labor; but, in the major part, what 
is being done to the church in Mexico to-day is being 
done by Catholics. 
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At Lourdes 


Winfred Ernest Garrison 


MILLION people every year make a pil- 
grimage to Lourdes, and yet to most Prot- 
estants it seems a place remote and im- 
224) probable as a point on a travel-itinerary in 
Europe. It is not remote or inaccessible, except that 
one feels here that one has slipped abruptly into 
another century, and that its whole atmosphere 
represents an attitude which is not easily accessible 
to Protestants. But as to getting to the town of 
Lourdes, there is no difficulty at all about that—other- 
wise a million pilgrims would not come annually. A 
twelve-hours’ ride from Paris to Toulouse and then an 
hour or two farther southwest into the fringe of the 
Pyrenees is all that is necessary. Or if one is follow- 
ing that wonderful highway, the Route des Pyrenees, 
which runs from Cerbere at the French-Spanish line 
on the Mediterranean to Biarritz at the French- 
Spanish line on the Atlantic, keeping as near as pos- 
sible to the crest of the range all the way, it is easier 
still, for Lourdes is on it. It is on it not because it is 
in the higher Pyrenees, but because the great Pyre- 
nees road winds and diverges considerably to take in 
important places. So, after crossing the highest pass 
in these mountains at the Col de Tourmalet, at nearly 
seven thousand feet, it drops in dizzy sweeps into the 
valley of the Pau and, after digressing into a side 
canyon to Coterets—where Margaret of Navarre 
and her court once rusticated and amused them- 
selves disreputably by telling the tales of the Hep- 
tameron as they were weather-bound on their way 
‘home—it comes down a few miles farther to Lourdes, 
before climbing back toward the heights. The snowy 
range is in easy sight. Rounded little green moun- 
tains are all about. The Pau runs white with rapids, 
and beside a sharp crook in the stream is a castle- 
crowned crag which Charlemagne once stormed when 
it was held by the Moors. The old town grew up 
under the shelter of the castle and at the foot of the 
crag. 
But the unique fame of Lourdes began in 1858. 
It was in that year that the young peasant girl, Berna- 
dette Subirons, saw eighteen appearances of the 
Virgin Mary in a grotto under a hill across the river 
from the town, and heard the apparition say, ‘I am 
the Immaculate Conception,” and received the com- 
mand to tell the priests to build a chapel there and to 
visit the grotto with processions. Only’ three years 
before Pope Pius IX, by what seems like an experi- 
mental use of the infallibility which was not formally 
claimed until later, had promulgated the dogma of 
the immaculate conception. The statement of the 
apparition was, in the words of Georges Bertrin, 
“the definition of heaven after the definition of earth.”’ 
Neighbors flocked to see the place of the vision. A 
spring burst forth. A blind peasant whose eyes had 
been destroyed by an explosion in a mine had his 
sight restored by application of the water. Four years 
later, after about thirty other cures had been reported, 
the Bishop of Tarbes attested the authenticity of 
the appearance of the Virgin and approved the pil- 
grimages. Papal approval followed. Bernadette 


trated supplication. 


took the veil, died at the age of thirty-four, and was 
beatified. And Lourdes became the greatest healing 
shrine and place of pilgrimage in the Catholic 
world. 

The striking thing about it is that it is all so new. 
In a region where half the towns have a history dat- 
ing from the time of the Romans and the other half 
have towers or churches of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, here is a record of miracles beginning less 
than seventy years ago and coming down to right 
now. It is hard to appreciate the contemporary 
character of the events until one sees a shop for the 
sale of rosaries, crucifixes and souvenirs, one of hun- 
dreds, with the sign, “Pierre Subirons, son of J. M. 
Subirons, brother of Bernadette.” 

From the old town one crosses a bridge and enters 
the broad Esplanade des Processions, a double boule- 
vard four hundred yards long. At the end and beyond 
a small plaza rise the two churches, one over the 
other. The lower church, Byzantine in style, is at 
the foot of the hill. Two ramps, like curved arms 
embracing the open square before the church, lead to 
a broad terrace on its roof which forms a platform be- 
fore the Gothic upper church, the basilica. Every 
stone in the interior of the lower church is inscribed 
with the name of the donor in memory of benefits 
received from Our Lady of Lourdes. Most of the 
benefits are cures, but others have to do with the 
conversion of friends, the solution of domestic dif- 
ficulties, the winning of law-suits, and one donor 
records his gratitude for the honors paid to Chris- 
topher Columbus in 1892—which seems to indicate 
that here at least considerable latitude is allowed in 
ascribing fortunate events to the influence of the 
Virgin. The inner walls of the upper church are 
covered, from floor to lofty roof, with ex votos of the 
most varied character. 

On the right side of the hill, as one faces the 
churches, are hydrants where one may drink water 
piped from the miraculous spring; the piscines, or 
bathing places, where the sick are dipped in the 
healing waters; and the grotto itself. The grotto is 
the heart of Lourdes. Through it files an endless pro- 
cession of pilgrims in reverent silence. Before it 
kneel scores, sometimes hundreds, with arms out- 
stretched. The sick and the crippled are there by 
dozens, in wheel-chairs and on stretchers. There is 
no audible prayer, but most lips are moving silently 
and there is an atmosphere of intense and concen- 
The stretcher-bearers and at- 
tendants of the sick are counted by hundreds. They 
are volunteers serving without pay and living at their 
own expense. Nearly all of them are men and women 
apparently much above the average in culture and 
intelligence. Some are Boy Scouts. 

The high points in the day are the procession 
and the blessing of the sick at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon and the procession of the flambeaux in the 
evening. In the afternoon the procession begins with 
several hundred women in blue and white, followed by 
several hundred men, all members of organized parties 
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of pilgrims. At present there are large pilgrimages 
here from England and Holland, as well as smaller 
ones from various parts of France and Spain. Then 
follow long files of clergy, and last of all the Holy 
Sacrament borne under a canopy. The procession 
moves slowly down one side of the Esplanade and 
back the other to the square before the church. The 
sick on their stretchers and in their wheeled chairs— 
perhaps two hundred and fifty of them—occupy the 
front places in the crowd packed about the sides of 
the square. The Host is carried slowly before them 
and the blessing is given. Then follows a special 
_ litany for the sick, successive portions of it being 
in English, French, Dutch, Spanish, and arm | 
imagine there are few more impressive religious ser- 
vices in the world, and none with more impassioned 
sincerity. 

Did you ever hear five thousand people, hop- 
ing for a miracle of healing, echo antiphonally to 
the words of a priest, saying: ‘Lord, that I may see. 
Lord, that I may see. Lord, that I may hear. Lord, 
that I may hear. Lord, that I may walk. Lord, that 
I may walk. Lord, speak but a word and my brother 
shall be healed.’’ For people do not pray for them- 
selves alone at Lourdes, but even more for each other. 
I think I have never seen such a mighty and intense 
effort in co-operative prayer devoted to specific 
ends. 

There were no cures that day, so far as I heard, 
and after the service the sick rolled away still hopeful 
of a delayed answer to their prayers. The sick of the 
Dutch pilgrimage cheerfully had themselves wheeled 
into a compact formation to have a group picture 
taken on their stretchers and hospital-chairs. 

The night procession with flambeaux (tall can- 
dles with paper shades) is even more impressive as a 
spectacle. At late dusk the pilgrims gather near the 
grotto. A column is formed, four or six abreast, which 
moves up one ramp, over the lower church, down the 
other ramp, around the Esplanade, and, when its 
head again reaches the square, serpentines back and 
forth until its whole vast length has been gathered 
into a compact mass of twinkling candles. I do not 
know how many people were in the procession. The 
word “thousands” is so freely tossed about in such 
connections that it frequently stands for a few hun- 
dred. However, it took the procession twenty-seven 
minutes by the watch to pass my point of observa- 
tion on the ramp, and I counted two hundred passing 
me in one measured minute. The marching pilgrims 
sang a song of sixty verses and at every chorus, “Ave, 
ave, ave Maria,” lifted high their torches. I judge 
that they went through the hymn three or four 
times. 

Almost anything is impressive if enough people 
do it, or if it is done enough times, and the cumulative 
effect of this procession was tremendous. The singing 
itself on the march was very bad. No procession a 
mile long can keep time or pitch. Sometimes the 
effect was that of a canon, or round; sometimes mere 
confusion; but doubtless the nice ear of heaven could 
discern the harmony beneath the discords. As the 
procession had coiled itself into a compact mass be- 
fore the church, filling the plaza, and priestly song- 
leaders beating time with torches gave the pitch and 


the rhythm, the diversity of tune and key was gradu- 
ally converted into a splendid unison. There followed 
a magnificent chanting of the credo to a Gregorian 
air by the whole vast assembly, including other thou- 
sands of spectators who filled the ramps, the porch and 
the steps of the church and every available point of 
observation. f 

The effect of these processions is, as I have said, 
immensely impressive. There is something wrong 
with a person who can be indifferent or scornful in 
the presence of such faith and devotion. Whether 
the faith is well grounded is, of course, quite another 
matter. About a hundred cures a year are reported 
out of the thousands who come for healing. No one 
thinks of holding the failures against Our Lady of 
Lourdes. She simply picks out some to be healed and 
passes over the others. It would be an arbitrary 
assertion, based on no research that I have been able 
to make, to say that the alleged cures are either fraudu~ 
lent or imaginary. Probably there are actual cures, 
very wonderful cures, even of acute cases. Certainly 
if faith and expectation, supported and sustained by 
the faith and prayers of a great company, can produce 
a healing effect, there is no likelier place for such a 
result than at Lourdes. 

The Pyrenees are full of watering-places with 
springs which are exploited for their medicinal effect. 
Some of them have been visited since the days of the 
Romans. Most of them are described in the guide-~ 
books as being ‘crowded in summer.” ‘There are 
sixty such on the French side alone. But all of them 
together have not so many visitors and not so many 
authenticated cures as Lourdes, whose waters are re= 
ported by chemists to have no medicinal value. 

To pass from these, ‘“‘crowded’’ as they are, to 
Lourdes is like passing from solitude to a convention. 
Lourdes is not crowded; it is jammed. The town is 
nothing but a collection of hotels and shops for the 
sale of “articles of piety’? and souvenirs, but the 
hotels are all full and the shops are all busy. I went 
from door to door down a long line of hotels before [ 
found one which had a place for me. When I found it, 
a pleasant corner room with a balcony overlooking the 
river cost me about thirty cents a day; a room and 
meals and tips for the servants, less than a dollar a 
day. It is fair to say that there is no profiteering in 
Lourdes. 

The great majority of the pilgrims who come 
are of the poorer class. It is probably the best of all 
places to see the lower middle class from all parts of 
Europe. Better than Rome it gives a sense of the 
international character of the Catholic Church and 
its undiminished power over the imaginations and 
loyalties of its adherents. One gets a new sense of 
the meaning of the phrase, “‘the non-rational factor 
in faith.”’ And one wonders whether religion wil! not 
sometime learn how to appeal to the ignorant and lowly 
by a due use of the non-rational factors without be-~ 
coming irrational, and how to reach people upon the 
lower levels of intelligence without leaving them 
there after it has reached them. 

The Catholic Church is both a religion and a form 
of government. To realize its power and character 
as a form of government, go to Rome. To see its 
strength and weakness as a religion, go to Lourdes. 
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Jesus Captures Youth’ 


George A. Gay 


And as he was going forth into the way, there ran 
one to him, and kneeled to him. Mark 10:17. 


Wherever he went crowds 
followed him. He drew men as a magnet 
draws filings. Mark vividly states this when 
‘ he says: And all the city was gathered to- 
gether at the door. In the concluding verse of the 
same chapter he gives us a picture of the attractive- 
ness of Jesus in these words: Jesus could no more 
openly enter into a city, but was without in desert 
places: and they came to him from every quarter. 

No matter where Jesus was, there the people 
congregated, but of all those who thus followed him 
the young people were especially noticeable. The 
story of the man who ran and kneeled to him is the 
story of a young man attracted to Jesus, for Matthew 
tells us that he was a “young man.” Jesus has through 
the centuries made a peculiarly strong appeal to 
youth, and a study of this power of attraction leads 
us to consider the topic, “Jesus Captures Youth.” 
And we shall be interested to learn why he captures 
youth, how he leads and moulds youth, and of the 
appeal he makes to youth to-day. In its profounder 
significance there is probably no more serious and 
vital question before our young folks to-day than 
this question—What shall we do with Jesus? 

Our approach to this fascinating theme is his- 
torical, for it will be of value to consider that Chris- 
tianity in the days of Jesus was a Youth Movement. 
Jesus was only thirty-three at the time of his death. 

The apostles were young men. John, according 
to tradition, lived to a great age, but he was not more 
than thirty when he became a disciple. Peter was 
young and with the impetuosity of youth made many 
blunders while still a follower of the Nazarene. An- 
drew and James and the others were undoubtedly 
young men. Old, cautious, settled men would not 
have left all to follow the dreamer of Galilee. 

Stephen was a youth. Paul was young and en- 
thusiastic. The Galileans who preceded Jesus when 
he entered Jerusalem were young and zealous. The 
early church was composed of young people. It was 
built on youth; that accounts for its persistence. It 
demanded too much, it was too unpopular, it cost too 
heavily, for selfish, unidealistic, unheroic men and 
women to espouse it in those days. 

When we reflect upon the matter we must agree 
that the religion of Jesus has always appealed to 
youth. The missionaries were young men; the cru- 
saders were young men; the reformers were young 
men; the martyrs were young men and women ; the 
Pilgrims were young people. The ferment and progress 
in the church to-day are youth products. 

And see what Jesus did to young men! We no 
longer think of education as a cramming process, as 
a pouring-in of facts: we think of education at its 
best as a drawing-out, an evoking of the forces and 
powers resident in the individual. Education pro- 


*Address at the National Y. P. C. U. Convention at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


vides the stimuli which call out all of the vigor, all 
of the undreamed-of, all of the wonderful resources of 
the mind and soul. No wonder, then, that we regard 
Jesus as the supreme teacher. Whoever touched him 
was quickened into newness of life. Whoever he 
touched was transformed by the renewing of his 
mind. He took little children in his arms and told 
them in simplest words of the kingdom of God, and 
thus prepared the soil in which the seed was to prove 
fruitful. He obliged that rich young man who ran 
to him in the way and kneeled, and asked, What shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life? to think. He 
opened up new heights and depths in him, and the 
young man went away perplexed and sorrowful. He 
touched the impulsive and unstable Peter, and through 
the years steadied him, fired him with higher ambi- 
tions, moulded him, until Peter, who shifted like 
sand dunes on the shore, became as firm as the rocks 
of eternal Rome. He gripped the dreamer, J ohn, and 
inspired within him the noblest dream of the ages— 
the love of God for man. He lifted young Matthew 
from a publican’s seat to a martyr’s pedestal. The 
youthful Stephen saw the heavens opened because 
Jesus had touched him. The boy John Mark em- 
barked upon a missionary enterprise as the com- 
panion of Paul and Barnabas because Jesus drew out 
the best that was in him. Luke consecrated his 
talents as physician and writer to the spread of the 
gospel because of the influence of Jesus. Paul, that 
giant of those days and all days, threw the weight of 
his mighty intellect and mightier spirit into the scales 
for God and humanity because he had seen Jesus. 

How did Jesus thus capture and mould youth? 
What strange power did he exert? There is no mys- 
tery about it. Jesus had power and still has power to 
charm the youthful spirit of the world because of what 
he was and did. 

He said that God was a loving heavenly Father, 
and he tried to so live that men should be convinced 
of the truth of his-assertion by the manner of his 
life. He said that humanity was the most precious 
treasure in God’s house, and then he demonstrated 
this fact by living such a brotherly, helpful, sympa- 
thetic and noble life that high and low, rich and poor, 
wise and ignorant, learned the lesson. He knew no 
caste, creed, color, race, or clime. 

He said that forms and ceremonies and temples 
and priesthoods were of relative value only, and that 
faith, sincerity, kindness, purity and love were more 
important than all the man-made institutions of re- 
ligion. Then he went out and lived in harmony with 
these teachings. He said that men should be judged 
not by appearances but by character, not by the out- 
side but by the inside, and he proceeded to pass un- 
sparing judgment upon the hypocrites, and developed 
a most sympathetic and tender understanding of the 
unfortunates of the world. 

He said that the kingdom of God was not a po- 
litical entity but a spiritual brotherhood, and the 


- principles he laid down concerning this brotherhood 


he likewise embodied in his own thought and -con- 
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duct. He said that it’s not what you get and keep 
that counts, but what you give and share, and his 
life was one continuous giving-out of love and helpful- 
ness, and, finally, he gave the last full measure of de- 
votion on the cross of Calvary. 

He had convictions and the courage of his con- 
victions. He lived in the sordid environment of his 
times and dreamed of an ideal human society that 
was to prevail sometime. He endured as one who saw 
the invisible, the ideal. 

He was an idealist, he was courageous, he was a 
lover, he was a hero, he was a martyr, he was a saint, 
‘and, above all else, he was a brother and a servant to 
all. No wonder he captured the youth of his age! It 
is not strange that little children ran to him with out- 
stretched arms, radiant faces, and happy laughter. 
It is not inconceivable why young men ceased fish- 
ing for fish that they might join him in fishing for 
men. There is no mystery in the devotion of Mary, 
-Martha, Lazarus, Peter, James and John, and the 
others. 

We hear much about our youth. We read of the 
restlessness of modern youth. We are perplexed by 
the changing standards of this age. It is difficult 
for us to adapt ourselves to the new spirit of this 
new age. But it is encouraging to hear students of 
youth say that the young people of to-day are the 
finest that the world has ever known; that there is 
but little truth in the reports which are circulated 
regarding the drunkenness of college youth, and the 
debauchery of our high school students. Of course 
there are black sheep; of course there are minorities 
who delight in defying all forms of restraint; of course 
there are those who ridicule all established institu- 
tions. But these have always been in evidence. 

There is much doubt and uncertainty in matters 
of religion on the part of youth. There is a critical 
attitude towards the church. Questions, embarrass- 
ing questions, are being asked by youth. 

But it is remarkable that, regardless of doubts 
and uncertainties and criticisms of institutions and 
individuals, and questions, there is a general admis- 
sion that what ails the world is a failure to apply the 
principles of Jesus to our daily life. Youth clings to 
‘Jesus to-day. Youth is hotly indignant with the 
prevailing ways. Youth thinks that strikes and 
lockouts are wrong, that injustice is inexcusable, 
that war is a crime. The significant fact in this con- 
nection is that youth almost invariably goes back to 
Jesus’ way of life, to his teachings and his example, 
in this condemnation of the defects and limitations 
and cruelty and crime of to-day. 

Jesus dedicating himself to the service of humanity 
is an inspiration to all young people. 

Jesus teaching, preaching and healing, going 
about doing good, meets the demands of youth for 
service. 

Jesus driving the traders out of the temple, rebuk- 
ing the standpatters of his time, the Pharisees and 
priests and rulers, is a leader of indignant youth 
to-day. 

Jesus asking the doctors questions which they 

‘could not fully answer, Jesus rejoicing in the hills, 


the fields, the flowers, the birds, the lakes, and his — 


friends, is youth’s ideal student of life. 


Jesus growing in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man, helps youth to appreciate 
the all-round character, the well-balanced life, physi- 
cal, mental, moral. 

Jesus unafraid, true to himself, as he faces the 
angry Sanhedrin, the uneasy Pilate, the clamorous 
mob, is youth’s hero. 

Jesus on the cross, a martyr to Ae convictions, 
remains through the centuries the embodiment of 
youth’s devotion to truth. 

The social-moral revolt of youth to-day is essen- 
tially an expression of the spirit of Jesus rebelling 
against all forms of tyranny and injustice. 

Jesus is a conserver of youth’s values. In this 
respect he is a social Saviour. He captures youth in 
every age, and thus conserves for coming generations 
the idealism, the hope, the courage, the faith, the 
dissatisfaction of youth, the divine discontent, which 
alone make progress possible. 

There remains a question to be asked, and each 
young man and young woman must answer it—What 
are you going to do with Jesus? 

It is not enough that we shall kneel to him. The 
young man in the New Testament did that—and 
turned away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. 
What was his trouble? He was unwilling to make the 
great decision, unwilling to give all that he had and 
all that he was to service in the spirit of love. That 
youth refused to embark upon the great adventure 
to which Jesus invited all of us. 

So it is not enough that we shall kneel to him—we 
must follow him! 

We must dare to be true to ourselves. We must 
venture into the unknown. We must blaze trails. 
We must have the courage of our convictions, and not 
shrink from the cast. 

Jesus invites youth to-day to walk with him ‘‘in 
lowly paths of service free.”’ He invites youth to 
remake the world. He invites youth to establish the 
kingdom of -God in industry, in community, in college, 
in city, in nation, in international relations. 

What a challenge is here! What a task is before 
us! What a glorious privilege is ours, young people, 
when we are captured by Jesus for the good of the 
world! 

Paul has stated the joy of conquest in the fellow- 
ship of Jesus: 

“Not that I have already obtained, or am 
already made perfect; but I press on, if so be that 
I may lay hold on that for which I was laid hold on by 
Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself yet to 
have laid hold; but one thing I do, forgetting the 
things which are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are before, I press on toward the 
goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 

This is the spirit of youth! This is what Jesus 
did for Paul! This is what he can do for you! Are 
you for him, or against him? Where do you stand? 
Your training in school, your education, your talents, 
your abilities—these are of no avail unless they are 
captured by a great ideal and utilized fora great pur- 
pose. Jesus captures youth, has captured | it through 
the centuries. set 

Have you yielded to his leadership? - 
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Cruising Close By 


XL _ Late August in Springfield 


Johannes 


hold union services in August. Included in 
the union are Wesley Methodist, Hope Con- 
mem} oregational and the First Baptist Churches. 
Farther down “‘the hill,” but not uniting, are the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, St. Paul’s Universalist and the marvel- 
ously beautiful Unitarian church designed by Rich- 
ardson—the last two shut up tighter than a drum- 
head. 

If these other churches, however, had been in 
the union on “‘the hill’’ only a few of their members 
could have got into the service we attended on the 
fourth Sunday in August, 1926. The united con- 
gregation almost filled the large Baptist church. A 
dozen Universalists helped somewhat. Dr. Clarence 
EK. Rice, our host, was there escorting us. The Rey. 
and Mrs. Edward L. Houghton, now of Winchester, 
N. H., were there under the guidance of Miss Pren- 
tice of St. Paul’s. “Deacon” Brown of the Univer- 
salist church was there with his daughter, home on 
vacation from Palo Alto, Cal., where she teaches 
mathematics. The Rev. Albert Hammatt occupied 
a front pew on the center aisle. There were enough 
people of our church about us to make us feel at home 
if it had been necessary, but it was not. In letter and 
in spirit this union service measured up to the highest 
ideals of Universalism and emphasized bed-rock 
statements of Universalist philosophy. It could 
have been taken as a text by those who always are 
saying, ‘“‘Why should the Universalist Church keep up 
a separate organization when other churches are 
doing our work so well?” 

It was an inspiration to see such a large congre- 
gation of intelligent-looking people—with a high per- 
centage of men—to note their attention, to hear them 
sing and to feel the tense thrilling atmosphere of ap- 
proval of the sermon. 

The preacher was the Rev. J. Burford Parry, 
Congregationalist, who has been spending his vaca- 
tion preaching in Glasgow, Scotland. He is a young 
man although he has been in Springfield a dozen or 
more years. He is a Welshman who came to this 
country twenty years ago. So frank and fearless was 
he at the time his installing council was convened 
that he almost failed of installation. In the years 
since, he has won the affections of his people and 
built for himself a fine place in the life of Springfield. 
The subject which he had announced was ‘The Mo- 
tives Underlying Good Will,’’ but he did not men- 
tion the subject once. He took as his text 1 Corin- 
thians 12 :21—“The eye can not say to the hand I 
have no need of thee’—but he mentioned his text 
only when he gave it out. Subject and text, however, 
permeated everything he said. 

He painted a black picture of the condition of 
the world, and insisted that at no time in history was 
the opportunity of the Christian Church and the 
preacher as great as it is to-day. 


“Go where you will among the nations of the 
world,” he said, ‘“‘and you will find that the forces of 
suspicion are watching one another as never before. 
All are imputing ulterior motives to the others. The 
prosperity of one nation already has become a reason 
for hatred by other nations. The sorrows of another 
nation already have caused them to believe that all 
the world is against them.” 

The preacher spoke of the coal strike in Great 
Britain and of the fact that there is not a human being 
in the country who can get the employers and men to 
sit down around one table and try to find a way out. 

He pointed out that the forces of suspicion ,oper- 
ating between nations are operating within nations 
also. Because one French group can not trust another 
French group there have been eighteen French goy- 
ernments since 1918. Great Britain has called on 
her dominions and colonies to send delegates to Lon- 
don for a conference in September. Mr. Parry asked 
a London. banker what was coming out of this con- 
ference and the banker replied, with tears running 
down his cheeks, “I can’t tell. We are not trusting 
one another any more.” 

“Whenever the people of a large part of ‘the 
world are suspicious of each other,” the preacher 
went on, “‘that suspicion penetrates all the rest of 
the world. It can not be dealt with by economic 
laws. Remedies lie in the realm of personality. That 
is the opportunity of the church. The church deals 
with that indefinable something which all of us here 
know exists, which makes us one whether we be 
British, French, German or Mexican. What the 
world needs is to have every Frenchman have faith 
in every German, every Britisher believe that France 
is to be trusted, every American willing to believe in 
Europe.”’ 

The preacher then developed the idea that 
strengthening faith between nations would strengthen 
faith between the different classes and creeds in one 
nation. It was an appeal for faith and tolerance. 
When we get up where we can see Christ, we can see 
these fundamental truths. 

There was nothing great about the sermon— 
from the standpoint of construction or felicity of 
language or new thought. But it was remarkable in 
the impression it made. The preacher was just back 
from a preaching mission abroad, his illustrations 
were new, his own interest was keen, and his own 
feelings had been deeply stirred by his experiences. 

Especially graphic was his description of his last 
service in Glasgow, where he threw away his sermon 
and stepped out to ask the audience which packed a 
church with three galleries, why they hated America. 
As British born, and an American by adoption, he 
tried to interpret the soul of America to them, what 
she had given to him, what she had given to their 
sons and daughters, and what she meant for the world. 
At the close the whole congregation surged down to 
say, ‘“Thank God some one has said it,” and the ses- 
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sion summoned him to a hastily called meeting to 
formally thank him. All this showed, he asserted, 
that the heart of the common people is sound and 
friendly. 

Another graphic touch to the sermon was the 
passage where he declared that the supreme task of 
the church and the preacher was to war on war and 
suspicion. However the preacher might be pilloried 
or denounced as unpatriotic, this was the supreme 
opportunity and duty of the hour. 

Springfield is an interesting city to visit. The 
Madame and I went out on a late afternoon train 
Friday. I returned Sunday night and she stayed 
three or four days longer. 

The city of Springfield has 140,000 people, but 
there is a Greater Springfield, as it is called, taking in 
West Springfield, Chicopee, Agawam and other 
places. This has a population of 250,000. The shop- 
ping or buying area is much greater. It is a beautiful 
city of detached houses, velvety lawns, progressive 
people. Universalists have two good churches in 
Springfield. St. Paul’s looked especially beautiful 
with the vine on its cloister wall in the glorious green 
of mid-summer. 

Mr. Colcord, the pastor of the Second Universalist 
‘Church, has had the honor of substituting the past 
year for Dr. Dawson, the distinguished psychologist, 
at the Y. M. C. A. College. . Both Trout and Colcord 
‘were away, the former down on Cape Ann, the latter 
at the Ferry Beach summer place which he has 
served so well. Mr. Trout has just resigned. 

We made the trip to Springfield to visit Dr. 
and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice. Dr. Rice, pastor emeritus 
of St. Paul’s, lives in a large colonial house on Bow- 
doin Street. When one goes from room to room of 
this beautiful place, sees all the family heirlooms and 
art treasures from both sides of the family, the won- 
‘derful Japanese collection made when Dr. Rice was 
our missionary in Japan, or when one walks out on 
the sleeping porch and looks off at lawns and trees 
and sky—one realizes what it must have meant to 
the Rices to give up this home to serve the church in 
a temporary way in Washington. 

With the municipal group or civic center of 
Springfield, dominated by the campanile, many 
thousands of travelers are familiar. One can see it 
‘both from the Albany-Boston and the New York- 
Boston trains. I had visited it several times. With 
Forest Park I was not familiar. Mr. Barney, a well 
known manufacturer of skates, gave the 650 acres 
which surrounded his great mansion to the city as a 
park, retaining the right “‘to develop it’”’ during his 
life time. He did the work with skill and taste, dam- 
ming up a small stream, making a series of ponds— 
the “lotus pond,” “the skating pond,’ etc.—cutting 
vistas and building an observation point to which 
motors can easily climb and where one can look up 
the lovely valley of the Connecticut River for miles. 
In the park are athletic fields, playgrounds, flower 
gardens and a zoo with deer and bison, lions and other 
animals which delight Springfield’s small boys. 

Just what ‘King Philip’s stockage’”’ means his- 
torically I do not know. Actually it means another 
tract of hilly woodland commanding closer views of 
the river, and it is used as a picnic ground. 


Emerging from these parks, Dr. Rice drove us 
down the great boulevard to Longmeadow to call on 
the Rev. Albert Hammatt—now out of a regular 
pastorate for family reasons, but serving as an effective 
emergency man for ministers who have to be away. 
No minister among the Universalists-has a quicker 
moving brain and a more delicious humor than 
Hammatt. Nor is there one of us whose interest in 
real things is deeper or whose sympathies are more 
quickly aroused for the underdog. Mrs. Hammatt 
had with her little eight-year-old Polly Short, from 
the school for mountain whites in Hineman, Ky., 
where Miss Julia Bowles Hammatt, their daughter, 
isateacher. Since shecame little Miss Polly has gained 
five pounds, lost three teeth, and grown tall, show- 
ing how fully she has improved her chances in the 
Albert Hammatt home. Nothing could possibly 
be static there. 

The Madame is not strong for motoring, but 
enjoyed as much as I a forty-two miles motor trip on 
Saturday afternoon. Our route was over the Me- 
morial Bridge to West Springfield, up the river to 
Holyoke, around Mt. Tom to Easthampton and back 
through Northampton. 

Everybody was convulsed when I told them how 
years ago as a young minister attending a Y. P. C. U. 
Convention at Hartford, I put on winter underwear 
before starting on the excursion to the summit of Mt. 
Tom, on the theory that it is very cold at high alti- 
tudes. That particular day one could have cooked 
eggs on the superheated rocks at the top of Mt. Tom, 
and I had no decent way to get the underwear off. 

Although an aunt entered Smith the year I 
entered Union, and although a dearly beloved cousin 
has been at Smith for three years now, and although 
the Literary Editor of the Leader has been on the 
faculty for one year, I had never had a chance to see 
this noble institution before making this trip. 

Easthampton was where my father fitted for 
college almost seventy years ago. It is a beautiful 
old New England village. Williston Seminary, which 
he attended, has held its own and gone ahead, al- 
though the old “seminaries” of that period have nearly 
all passed away. We drove by the new dormitories 
and athletic field and paused an instant to see the fine 
group of buildings and great trees on the seminary 
green. That instant threw a flood of light on almost 
forgotten chapters of family history and on things 
father used to tell us when we were boys. One sensed 
more deeply what it meant for a boy to come up from 
the farm, get his education and make his profession. 
One choked up, too, when one remembered how often 
we boys had planned to take father and mother back 
to the scenes of their schooling in Vermont and Mas- 
sachusetts, and how we had put it off until too late. 
They do not hold it up against us wherever they are, 
of that we may be sure. They see with clear vision 
and perfect understanding. And all that they were 
and did for us makes me very sure that whatever there 
is of Divine Love in this universe is not holding things 
up against us, where we have tried our best and failed. 

There is a charm about Springfield which will 
call us back. We drove over the hill where the mil- 
lionaires live and down the steep street where J. G. 
Holland lived while he was editing the Springfield 
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Republican. Early Sunday morning I took a walk 
alone out Bay Street, the Bay Path of one of Hol- 
jand’s stories. 

There are many stories worth telling about 
Springfield if one could find time to study them. 

There are all the stories associated with William 
Pynchon of Roxbury, Mass., who with his friends 
and neighbors settled Springfield in 1636. 

There are the tales of the burning of the town in 
King Philip’s War. 

There is the dramatic story of the steady growth 
and development of the city and the part it has 
played in building our nation. 


There is the story of the Springfield Republican, 
one of the great newspapers of the United States, the 
story of Holland and of his fascinating novels, the 
story of religious growth and._development in Spring- 
field, and of the honorable part taken in it by our 
Universalist churches. 

Almost any American city is interesting if we 
come to know its history, and one is impressed anew 
with this fact when one sees even a little of the work 
of the engineers, the artists, the business men, the 
prophets, who have made a city beautiful like Spring- 
field. a 

Boston, August 23. 


John A. Ryan 


Professor of Moral Theology and Industrial Ethics, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Edward H. Cotton 


AIISORDERS in Mexico, following closely the 
“| Eucharistic Congress at Chicago, have cen- 
tered attention on the Roman Catholic 

zx Church. These recent events, singularly 
enough, illustrate two outstanding characteristics of 
Catholicism. 

The Eucharistic Congress was held to give 
Catholics around the world opportunity to express 
devotion to their leading sacrament. The sacrament 
in question included honoring Christ as if he had been 
present among the worshipers in his crucified body. 
An idea of the magnitude and magnificence of the 
congress was indicated the second day when 500,000 
people gathered at Lake Front Park to hear 62,000 
parochial school children sing the Mass of the Angels. 
Among those present were two thousand dignitaries 
and princes of the church. At that time the Papal 
delegate, Cardinal Bonzano, celebrated mass on an 
imposing altar 116 feet in height. : 

The entire spectacle was exceedingly impressive, 
and made plain to non-Catholics as well as to Catho- 
lics the weight and meaning of the religious impulse. 
This truth was emphasized by government officials 
from President Coolidge down, and by the press re- 
ligious and secular. The congress, then, revealed the 
devotional side of Catholicism. z 

Disturbances between church and state in Mexico, 
on the other hand, seem to indicate the reluctance of 
the Roman Church to change with changing opinion. 
The church should take warning. What is transpiring 
in Mexico is an open expression of a seething unrest 
in countries in South America and Europe, nominally 
Roman Catholic. Sooner or later religion of authority 
must give place to religion of free selection. 

To-day Catholics in the United States, according 
to Catholic figures, number 18,000,000, or about one- 
sixth of the population. The number throughout the 
world reaches a maximum of 300,000,000. The or- 
ganization of the church, its loyalty to the principles 
of its faith, and its resolve to strergthen the institu- 
tion, explain its strength. The self-defying labor of 
the good parish priest is evident throughout the land. 
These priests keep in order a vast population that 
otherwise would lack the spiritual control. 

Wishing to obtain direct statements about the 


belief, place, and intention of Roman Catholicism, 
we proposed questions to a leading Catholic prelate 
and educator, Dr. John A. Ryan, professor of Moral 
Theology and Industrial Ethics, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. He is also director of the social 
action department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, and an author of distinction. 

And in the first place we asked him to give a 
brief outline of Catholic belief. 

“This is an extremely difficult thing to do,” he 
replied. ‘All that I shall attempt is to state the 
principal Catholic doctrines in the barest possible 
outline and with the understanding that the state- 
ment is not complete. 

“There is one and only one God, in three distinct, 
perfectly equal, persons, having the same substance 
and the same nature. The Second Person of the 
Trinity was born of the Virgin Mary and thus became 
man, founded the church for the salvation of all 
persons, died on the Cross, and rose again through 
His almighty power. God created the angels to be 
with Him forever, but a part of them fell and became 
devils. God created the first man and woman, who are 
the progenitors of the entire human race. Through 
sin they fell from the earthly paradise in which they 
had been placed. Their posterity can be saved only 
through Jesus Christ. The church which Christ 
founded is the only true church. 

“It is the Catholic Church presided over by the 


Pope, who is the successor of Saint Peter in that 


office. Only through membership in at least the ‘soul’ 
of the church can any one be saved. Both the Old 
and New Testaments are inspired, and the church 
is their authoritative guardian and interpreter. The 
articles of Christian faith are to be found in the Scrip- 
tures and in Christian tradition. When the Pope 
formally defines a doctrine of faith or morals to be 
held by the Universal Church, he is infallible. Christ 
instituted seven sacraments. Of these baptism, either 
of water, of blood, or of desire, is indispensable to 
salvation. Through the sacrament of penance, the 
priest has power to forgive sin. 

“The Holy Eucharist contains the body and 
blood, soul and divinity, of Jesus Christ under the 
form of bread and wine. The Eucharistic sacrifice, 
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that is, the mass, is the principal act of Christian wor- 
ship. The saints in Heaven can intercede with 
God for their brethren on earth, and the souls in 
Purgatory can be aided by the faithful on earth. 
Without Divine Grace no person can perform any act 
which is meritorious of salvation, but the operation 
of Grace does not diminish human free will. On the 
last day, Christ will judge all men according to their 
works; both the good and the bad will then rise from 
their graves, the good going to Heaven to be with 
God for all eternity, and the wicked to Hell to re- 
main there forever.” 

“How do you explain the great efficiency of the 
Catholic Church?” we inquired. 

“First, by the fact that it was established by 
Christ to last until the end of time; second, by the 
fact that it is organized in accordance with the needs 
and capacities of human nature.”’ 

As to the suggestion that Roman Catholicism 
aims to get political control of the United States, Dr. 
Ryan replied: ‘“The shortest and most practical refu- 
tation consists in the fact that Catholics do not hold 
office either local, state, or national in proportion to 
their numbers, and the fact that Catholic bishops 
and clergy never strive for the election to office of 
Catholics as such.” 

Other questions and answers follow: 

Question. Can Catholics and Protestants live 
and work together for the public good in the same 
community? 


Answer. Undoubtedly they can and should do 


so. 
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Question. What is the attitude of Catholicism 
toward Protestantism? 

Answer. Catholics hold that all branches of 
Protestantism are false religions; toward Protestants, 
however, their attitude is that called for by the 
principles of Christian charity. 

Question. Whither do you think the world is 
tending morally and religiously? 

Answer. At the present moment it does not 
seem to be getting much better in either respect. 

Question. How do you define tolerance, co- 
operation, and education? 

Answer. I do not think I could improve upon the 
definitions given in any standard dictionary. 

Question. What are the functions of the priest- 
hood, and whence does it derive its authority? 

Answer. To offer the sacrifice of the mass, ad- 
minister the sacraments, and preach the Gospel. Its 
authority is derived from Christ. 

Question. Are the youth of your church better or 
worse than their fathers? 

Answer. Some are better and some are worse, 
It is impossible to make a generalization on this sub- 
ject with any confidence that it is supported by an 
adequate view of facts. 

Question. Will there ever be one universal church 
in which Catholics, Protestants, and Jews will com- 
bine? 

Answer. This takes us into the field of prophecy. 
No answer that is worth anything may be given exe 
cept in terms of the greatest of all prophets, Jesus 
Christ: “There shall be one fold and one shepherd.’’ 


Following the General Superintendent 
John Smith Lowe 


eae TER our week end in Cincinnati and vicinity, 
we started out early Monday morning for 
the birthplace of Universalism in Ohio. 
ae Our destination was Belpre on the banks of 
the Ohio River in the southeastern part of the 
state, directly opposite Parkersburg, W. Va. It was a 
long hard ride we took that day, over highways wind- 
ing in and out among the hills and valleys. Some of 
the roads on the last end of the journey were none 
too good, but our trip into this beautiful section of 
the Ohio River Valley was worth while. We were 
the guests that night of Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Stone. 
On our arrival a steaming hot supper was waiting for 
us. Chilled to the bone, we did justice to the meal. 

When we reached the church, one of the finest 
country churches I have seen anywhere, situated in a 
small grove, it was full of expectant listeners. I liked 
their looks. They were sturdy in appearance, with 
intelligent, sympathetic faces. The Rev. William 
Gaskin, the new minister of the Belpre circuit, had 
just arrived the week before. The service that night 
was to mark the introduction of Mr. Gaskin and his 
talented young wife to the greater part of his con- 
gregation. The brief preliminary service out of the 
way, Mr. Stall took fifteen minutes to set the stage 
for the pastorate of Mr. Gaskin and to give the people 
a hurried picture of the work that is being done by 
Universalists in the state as a whole. He then pre- 


sented the General Superintendent to one of the most: 
inspiring audiences I have ever faced. I don’t re- 
member how long I talked that night, but I was feel- 
ing just like it and it was late when I signed off. The 
friends listened eagerly to every word. A social hour 
followed that took the form of a reception to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gaskin. 

Back again in the cosy home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone, on a side hill overlooking the Ohio River, we 
sat before the open fireplace chatting and eating rosy- 
cheeked apples until well after midnight. The Rev. 
E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, is 
Mrs. Stone’s nephew. 

Early the next morning we called on Mrs. Druley, 
mother of two of our ministers, the Rev. Elmer M. 
Druley of Eaton and Eldorado, Ohio, and the Rev. 
Harriet Druley of Nunda, New York. 

It was in this Belpre district that Universalism 
in Ohio had its beginning. It was a queer sort of 
beginning, so queer in fact that I am going to relate 
here the bare outlines of the story. The Rev. Abel 
Morgan Sargent, who had been a Baptist preacher, 
appeared in the Belpre district about the year 1800. 
He called himself a Universalist. Previous to this 
he had been living in Morgantown, Virginia. He 
claimed to have been the subject of a new revela- 
tion, in which he had held converse with angels. Be- 
lieving that he had been divinely commissioned as a 
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medium of communication for this larger faith, he 
went into new fields to proclaim his message. Sar- 
gent’s theology was not that of the simon-pure Uni- 
versalist of his day. He was substantially in agree- 
ment with Universalist theology. on most points ex- 
cept one. Like the Universalists he rejected the Or- 
thodox doctrine of everlasting punishment, but he 
also rejected the Universalist doctrine of universal 
salvation, and in its place taught the doctrine of 
total annihilation of the wicked. This idea of total 
annihilation was as much opposed to the teaching of 
universal salvation as it was to the dogma of endless 
misery. Sargent started out to organize a fellowship 
of his own called the ‘‘Halcyon Sect.” 

Previous to the advent of Sargent in this district, 
several staunch New England Universalists had mi- 
grated from Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Let 
me name a few of them: General James M. Varnum, 
a friend of John Murray from Greenwich, Rhode 
Island, who later became judge of Ohio Territory, 
Captain William Sargent of Gloucester, Mass., 
secretary of the Ohio Company and adjutant to the 
first Governor of the state, Colonel Joseph Barker and 
Arnold Waldo Putnam. The Halcyons and the Uni- 
versalists disagreed on the subject of man’s ultimate 
destiny, but their opposition to the prevailing Orthodox 
doctrine on this subject constituted a dominant bond 
of union between them, with the result that they 
were friends and allies. The Haleyon Sect did not 
flourish. By 1807 it had declined to a point where 
the Universalists organized a society that has sur- 
vived, with varying degrees of prosperity and strength, 
down to the present day. 

Enough has been related to indicate that the 
Rev. Abel Sargent was a character in some respects. 
Interesting stories have been handed down concern- 
ing him. It is related that one Peter Cartwright 
‘held a discussion with him in 1806 which led to an 
exposure. Sargent announced his purpose to light a 
fire with light from heaven. A crowd was collected 
around a stump on which was placed some tinder. 
Bystanders were surprised and adherents delighted to 
see the prophecy fulfilled. Sargent praised God for 
sending fire from heaven, but the Methodist veteran 
reminded the witnesses that the smell of powder and 
brimstone indicated that the author of the fire lived 
in the lower regions.” 

Sargent was a prolific writer. His publications 
and articles on religion circulated widely in Ohio, 
and served to pave the way for organized Universal- 
ism when it finally made its appearance in the Buck- 
eye State. 

Opposite Belpre there is an island in the Ohio 
River five miles in length, known as Blennerhassett 
Island. If the soil and trees of this island could speak 
they would relate a pathetic, almost tragic, tale of 
political intrigue in which a bold adventurer wrecked 
the fortune and ruined the domestic tranquillity of 
a happy home. The tale centers about the lives of 
two striking characters in early American history, 
Aaron Burr and Harman Blennerhassett. Blenner- 
hassett was a student and philosopher of noble birth 
with considerable wealth, who came from England 
in 1797 to create for himself and his beautiful, .ac- 
complished wife a private estate in the new world, 


.fate overtook Blennerhassett. 
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where he could pursue his studies and enjoy the 
beauties of nature in seclusion. He found his way 
into the Ohio River Valley and purchased the island 
that still bears his name. There he built a palatial 
mansion and surrounded it with lovely gardens re- 
splendent with rare flowers and shrubbery. 

Aaron Burr, once Vice President and within a 
single vote of the Presidency of the United States, 
was a bold, dashing, brilliant adventurer. Captivat- 
ing in manner, he was, however, driven from within 
by a restless and relentless ambition in which there 
was no conscience and little generosity. In the spring 
of 1805 Burr started for the West with a daring scheme 
in mind. His purpose was to organize an expedition 
for the conquest of Mexico, with the intention of 
setting up a new government of which he was to be 
the dictator. He did his work secretly and b2guiled 
his followers into: believing that he was merely antici- 
pating and preparing the way for a step the United 
States Government was sure to take later on. 

Alas, this fascinating schemer heard of Blenner- 
hassett and of his wealth and popularity. He could 
use Blennerhassett to good advantage of course, and 
one day he made his appearance on the quiet peaceful 
island where the gentle, unsuspecting, but suscep- 
tible student of literature and lover of nature was 
enjoying the esteem of his fellow citizens and the 
companionship of his charming wife. 

With dazzling intellect, captivating manners 
and a plausible story of fame and fortune, Burr won 
the heart of Blennerhassett, also his allegiance. Mis- 
led, deceived and beguiled, he enlisted in Burr’s wild 
scheme. He spent all he had, including his wonderful 
estate, organizing and equipping the ill-fated ex- 
pedition. The Government got wind of what was 
going on and placed Burr under arrest. The same 
Then came the cruel 
disillusionment of the victim, followed by remorse, 
disgrace, disaster and a broken heart. Burr had 
sufficient cleverness and influence to get himself 
acquitted, but never a word or a thought did he 
waste on the man and woman whose happiness he 
had wrecked. The beautiful estate grew up to weeds. 
The mansion crumbled into a pile of ruins. Its 
owner died in obscurity, his wife in poverty and want. 
Aaron Burr was the son of a minister of honor and 
distinction who served as the second president of 
Princeton College. Destiny in weaving her web of 
human fabric executes some startling designs. Which 
is the strangest, after all, truth or fiction? 

The next day we were two hundred miles away 
from Belpre, at Blanchester. It was in Blanchester 
that Dr. Rowland so recently passed to the higher 
life. The memory of his busy ministry is still a 
fragrant and tender one in the hearts of the Blanchester 
friends. The Rev. Lewis Lowry is the minister at 
present. He is young, capable, far-visioned and wide- 
awake. He is working hard in a difficult field. His 
people are supporting him with liberality and con- 
secration. A cafeteria supper was served by the 
women at 6.30 and at 7.30 we spoke to one of the 
best audiences encountered on the trip. The local 
Methodist minister was present for the supper and 
stayed for the evening meeting. He was cordial, 
gracious and broad-minded in his attitude. There 
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were friends in the audience from distant points who 
had motored twenty-five or thirty miles over treach- 
erous, unpaved roads, full of curves and steep grades 
made very slippery by recent rains. 

I was particularly happy to meet several mem- 
bers of the Sinking Springs church, some twenty-five 
miles away, particularly Mrs. Dora Butler, with 
whom I have had considerable correspondence during 
the past nine years. She made me promise to visit 
Sinking Springs some day, and she didn’t have to argue 
the point. The denomination never sends out an 
appeal in behalf of any of its enterprises that the Sink- 
ing Springs church does not come back with a prompt 
and generous response. The General Convention 
representative ought to visit parishes like the one 
at Sinking Springs. They always give. They should 
also receive. 

The Blanchester women made a real occasion 
of the meeting of their church. They left no stone 
unturned in their effort to warm our hearts. We 
shall long remember them and yearn for the time when 
we shall go to them once more. 

The Ohio pilgrimage was to come to an end the 
following night at Conover, some twelve or fourteen 
miles from Piqua. On our way the next day we stopped 
off in Dayton, one of the best cities in Ohio, and one 
of the most substantial cities, as to diversified in- 
dustry and growth in population, in the United States. 
We had time to spare in Dayton and took advantage 
of it to do some prospecting. Dayton is one of the 
cities in which we should have a strong church. Dur- 
ing the last eighty-eight years we have made three 
attempts at a going church there. All have ended in 
failure. In 1838 a society was started and in 1846 
a church was built. The movement died and the 
property was sold. The same fate overtook a second 
organization, the end coming about 1885. In 1900 
the third and last start was made. For a time this 
society flourished. It gave promise of becoming 
permanent. The disastrous flood of 1913 which, for 
a time, staggered the city itself, swept it away. 
Dayton has safeguarded itself against a repetition of 
the flood peril, and since 1913 its industrial expansion 
and numerical growth have been notable. 

We ought to try it again in Dayton. Mr. Stall 
has a sizable list of Universalist families now living in 
the city who find no acceptable church home in exist- 
ing churches. They would promptly rally to the sup- 
port of a new society. Not a few young people from 
other towns and small cities over the state, where we 
have churches, have moved to Dayton for employ- 
ment. They would put in their appearance at once 
if we were to make the right sort of beginning to- 
day. The greater city of Dayton has all come into 
existence since the flood. The Unitarians started a 
society there shortly before our third organization 
passed out of existence. By wise planning and per- 
sistent backing they have developed it into a strong 
influential parish. 

A few lines back I said something about the 
“right sort of a beginning.” There’s where the rub 
comes. It is useless to start again in Dayton unless 
we can start right. What do I mean by starting right? 
That is quite a story by itself and I haven’t space for 
it here, but the right sort of beginning in Dayton 
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to-day will win. A victorious Universalist church 
there, in the oncoming years, will not dim the luster 
nor hamper the progress of the Unitarian society. 

It was storming for the wind-up, that night in 
Conover, just as it had stormed during the greater 
part of our campaign. The Conover church is in a 
small village out in the country. ‘“‘We won’t have 
much of a crowd out here to-night,’ was my com- 
ment, as the driving rain hurled itself against our 
windshield. ‘Guess you’re right,’’ was the comment 
of my driver. ‘‘Can’t expect much on a night like 
this.” When we pulled up in front of the church, 
however, automobiles were numerous. Once inside 
we were surprised to find most of the pews occupied. 
The Rev. W. E. Leavitt, the faithful minister of this 
devoted flock, was smiling his greeting as we entered. 
Mr. Leavitt has a long and honorable record of con- 
structive achievement behind him. He is no longer 
young in years, but in spirit, outlook, vision and per- 
sonality, he is the personification of youth. We had 
a song service. How those people did sing! They 
put their souls into their music. Don’t ask me how 
long I talked. I don’t know myself. I only know I 
was ready to go. I told them about their church at 
large, about the Five Year Program, about the Na- 
tional Laymen’s Committee, about the work of the 
women, the young people, the General Sunday School 
Association, and the Japan Mission. Their eager 
faces indicated their intense interest in what they 
were hearing. Then I finally settled down and 
preached a sermon to them on Twentieth Century 
Universalism. 

Back in our hotel in Piqua again at midnight, I 
dropped into an easy chair, relaxed, and fired some 
questions at the State Superintendent. ‘‘Well, it 
is ended. It has been strenuous. What’s your ver- 
dict? Has it been worth the time and money spent? 
Will it result in anything?” I set down his reply here 
because I hope the Ohio campaign will pave the way 
for a similar one in every section of the country. 
“Dr. Lowe, you have no idea the amount of good your 
visit has done in this state. You simply can not 
realize the situation yourself. This pilgrimage 
through Ohio has been an event in the lives of these 
people. They will talk about it the rest of their lives. 
Most of them have seen and heard a General Super- 
intendent for the first time in years. Hundreds of 
them have never seen a denominational official up to 
this time. Now they have not only seen you, they 
have seen the denomination through you. Hereafter 
when you send out some call in behalf of the General 
Convention, they will know what it means. They 
will listen attentively and they will come through 
with what is expected of them. The people simply 
need contact with the church at large to arouse their 
interest and enlist their support. Education; that is 
the point. My own work will be ten times as easy and 
ten times as effective as a result of what we have 
been doing for nearly two weeks here in this wonder- 
ful state. I want some more of your time just as soon 
as you can arrange to let me have it.”’ 

That is the verdict essentially as Mr. Stall gave 
it. * I am convinced he is right in his judgment of 
the value of such a campaign of education and inspir- 
ation. There is no substitute for it. 
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Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 
Now from the wreckage I arise 
And free my eyes from brine, 
And search the shore that near me lies 
For stores that still are mine. 
The seas that sucked the vessels down, 
With all their shining freight, 
I still defy. They shall not drown 
My soul’s untouched estate! 


O Thou all-sufficient and never-deserting God, 
in Thee do we put our trust and in Thee do we find our 
safety and our salvation. Whatever may be the 
storms of life and however tragic may be the ship- 
wrecks of our hopes, yet we will not be overwhelmed. 
We know that ‘‘Life is ever lord of death and Love 
can never lose its own.” May this day be one of 
courage, well-founded in Thy righteousness, and 
may we press on in our search for those treasures that 
can never be taken away. Amen. 


Monday 

Thou! Thou, the Infinite! 

Thou, the eternal One; 
Vast, Uncreated; 

Cause of all Causes; 
Knowing what Life means; 

Hiding what Death is;— 
From the lone silences 

Hear Thou my cry to Thee! 


Thou who didst think of me, 
Tracing a path for me; 
Thou who didst call to me, 
“Come thou from nothingness!” 
Lo! I have answered Thee, 
Look on Thy workmanship! 
Show me Thy purposes, 
Why is Thy breath in me? 


O God, we search for Thee, Thou who art past 
all finding out, but who dost ever reveal Thyself to 
every aspiring child. We yearn for understanding. 
We long to know ourselves and our relationship to 
Thee and our relationship to each other. May the 
hours before us, busy hours of what may seem trivial 
and passing duties, bring us some abiding lessons 
through which we may advance in wisdom and in 
the power to serve. Amen. 


Tuesday 
If all the losses of the years, 
The things which you have missed so long, 
And mourned with unavailing tears, 
Came trooping back, with dance and song, 
And stood expectant at your door, 
Say, would you take them back once more? 


Heavenly Father, Infinite in wisdom and good- 
ness, Thou dost choose for us far better than we, 
weak and short-sighted, could choose for ourselves. 
May we, who a thousand times have seen the justifica- 
tion of Thy ordering, henceforth trust Thee where we 
can not see. May we accept disappointments as Thy 
appointments and press on undaunted. And thus 
may we transform every temporal loss into an eternal 


gain. We know not what this day may bring of joy 
or pain, of gladness or sorrow, of victory or seeming 
defeat, but we are certain that, through all its hours, 
Thou wilt be our sufficient source of wisdom and of 
strength. Amen. 


Wednesday 


King of himself, he seeks not earth’s renown, 
But patient wends to meet his daily tasks; 
Bows not his head for laurel-wreath or crown; 

An honest wage is all he craves or asks. 


Yet is he greater than himself has dreamed, 

And men who pass him check their hurried pace; 
So clear a light from his dear eyes has gleamed, 

It dims the glare on street and market-place. 


God of Wisdom, give us understanding, that we 
may know what is truly admirable in human con- 
duct and truly sublime in human character. We 
thank Thee for the influence of noble men and women 
who, either in obscure corners of the world or in 
places of power and prominence, have given them- 
selves without stint for the common good. They, the 
servants of all, have won a greatness beyond that of 
all the kings and commanders of men. We desire to 
approach Thee always in the spirit of our supreme 
teacher, who, being despised and rejected, yet per- 
sisted in fidelity, and to the end “went about doing 
good.” Amen. 


Thursday 


Come out into the opeh 
And say the thing you mean; 
Let honest words be spoken 
Our. sacred souls between; 
The truth again may win you, 
Your fingers take the prize; 
The spark of God within you 
Leap outward from your eyes. 


From all hypocrisy, Good Lord, deliver us. 
Help us to abhor a lie in either word or action. Give 
us high enthusiasm for that truth that maketh free. 
Help us to make our lives so consistent with our pro- 
fessions that we shall dare to look, without blushing, 
in the face of any man. And may we come before 
Thee with clean hands and pure hearts. Amen. 


Friday 
O Nature, my Mother, how thoughtless and careless 
Was I of thy love in the times that are past; 
But awake, and aware of thy wonderful kindness, 
I lean my tired head on thy bosom at last. 


Nature, thou kind one, I love thee and praise thee; 
In sunshine or shadow, in silence or sound, 

I creep to thy arms. Like an Indian hunter, 
I list for thy voice with my ear to the ground. 


Great Sovereign of the Open Air, we desire to 
rise “through Nature up to Nature’s God.” In the 
beauty of the violet, in the dignity of the oak, in the 
majesty of the purple mountain, we would find reve- 


_lations of Thy wisdom, of Thy power, of Thy will to 


bless. May we not be unmindful of Thy smile as it 
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beams upon us on every side, nor of Thy voice as it 
calls. Having eyes to see, may we see; and having 
ears to hear, may wehear. Amen. 


Saturday 
Said Love to Hate, I shall destroy you yet; 
Around my throne your servitors shall stand 
To gaze on me, till they your name forget, 
And you, yourself, shall bid my foes disband. 


Eternal Goodness, by whom all things have 
come and in whom all things have explanation and 


hope, we believe in Thy power to work Thy infinite 
will. We believe that wisdom is stronger than folly, 
that hope is stronger than fear, that good will is 
stronger than ill will. O Triumphing God, this day 
we would ally ourselves to Thee, and, by fidelity to 
the best that we know, we would have some share in 
Thy victory. May all hate be banished from our 
hearts and noble love become supreme. Amen. 

The selections this week are from Ellen Huntington Gates, 
an American poet of power, best known by her verses beginning 
“Sleep sweetly in this quiet room.” 


The Bounds of Religious Freedom 


xz /I' the meeting of the British and Foreign Uni- 

’ | tarian Associations last May one evening 

session was given up to a discussion of the 

B=} subject “The Bounds of Religious Freedom.”’ 
An interesting injunction laid upon each speaker 
was that he was not to refer in any way to the previous 
speeches. After the meeting the president character- 
ized the addresses as “clear, incisive and illuminat- 
ing.” 

We regret that the report of the address of Dr. 
Montgomery, who was the first speaker of the eve- 
ning, did not reach us. 

The second speaker, the Rev. R. J. Hall, M. A., 
of Swansea, said we were interested in the subject as 
(1) individuals, (2) members of separate congrega- 
tions, and (3) members of groups of congregations. 
Economically, educationally, and politically, also, 
there was a world wide desire to find and fix the limits 
of liberty—personal, group, and communal. This 
arose from the discovery that it was a mistake to re- 
gard liberty as the absence of restraint. The whole 
idea of toleration which had dominated nonconform- 
ist and dissenting history in this country was merely 
an expression of the intention not to use power to 
repress; but we were beginning to recognize that 
liberty is not a negative thing, that government is 
the guarantor of the liberties we possess, and that 
apart from organization and control in religious ac- 
tivity there could be no salvation either for the in- 
dividual or the church; there must be community of 
purpose. Isolated desires, however good, were not 
sufficient; sometimes they canceled each other out. 
For instance, in a panic in a cinema everybody 
wanted the same thing, but disaster ensued because 
there was no community of organization in securing 
what they desired. From the subordination of the 
separate will of the individual to the limits fixed by 
the group to which he belonged came the higher sal- 
vation, the better liberty of the individual. How to 
discover when the point is reached at which the limits 
should be fixed? The desire to act together made a 
community and ultimately there would be organiza- 
tion. Were we such a community? Decidedly there 
was a community of interest which included Presby- 
terian and Unitarian, Free Christian and Free Catho- 
lic—a community that we could establish if we pos- 
sessed the will. The will must not be external. The 

allowance of restraint through the working of self- 
knowledge was not an abdication but a vindication 
of liberty. Should the time come, as he hoped it 


‘their own forms of expression. 


would, when our very independent individuals and 
very independent congregations would show self- 
sacrifice, they would ultimately make the discovery 
that they had not negated their liberty but merely 
opened the gate wide to another and greater liberty. 
Through family, group, tribe, nation, we worked up- 
wards, not to the decrease of liberty and the increase 
of restraint, but to the creation of new liberties. 
There were two possible types of organization—union 
and federal. Here the speaker gave a warning. Pro- 
vided the acceptance of an ideal constituting a com- 
munity, there should be complete liberty of experi- 
ment. We had such an ideal. The thing the world 
most needed was brotherhood. Congregations that 
adhered to their individual liberties became moribund 
or died. ‘In our teaching of the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and the leadership of J esus, 
there is a gospel that will carry, if only we allow in- 
dividual ministers and separate congregations to find 
Then we may reach 
out to the establishment of our ideal of a kingdom of 
God on earth—not a final, a static kingdom, but grow- 
ing in the hearts of men and in communities. 
“Tt is a dream, 

But, dreamer of dreams, I turn to it with gladness, 

Knowing that God beyond the years you see 

Has wrought the dream that counts with you for madness 

Into the substance of the world to be.’ ” 

The Rev. Raymond V. Holt, B. A., B. Litt. 
(Oxford), said he believed that to-day we had a greater 
opportunity than ever before. The world needed what 
we had to give it. We were not meeting the need be- 
cause afraid to go out with a definite gospel lest’ we 
overstepped the bounds of religious freedom. We 
told men they were free to seek the truth, we did not 
tell them enough of the truth we had found. Bounds 
were set by the fact that we were a church, a Christian 
Church, a Free Christian Church. Refusal to ac- 
cept these bounds would leave nothing but vague, 
amorphous searching after we did not know what; 
recognition of them would be a source of strength. 
Why should there be bounds at all? Because the 
world was made like that. Freedom did not mean 
liberty to believe or do anything anybody wanted. 
A philosopher’s definition was: Freedom is harmony 
of the will with the law. With us it meant an attempt 
to discover and express the will of God. Bounds were 
of two kinds—those imposed by external authority, 
those set by inner necessity. We recognized the lat- 
ter. First, we were a church, not an ethical society, a 
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club, a political society; that was a bound. Next, we 
were a Christian Church, by tradition and inspiration. 
That did not mean that we were not to learn from other 
religions, but that whatever we absorbed from them 
must always be dominated by the special Christian 
revelation of the nature of God and man. That was 
a very definite bound, committing us to work for 

eace and human brotherhood. Third, we were a 
Christian Church, our God not the God of the dead 
but of the living. That made it impossible for us to 
think that the whole of our faith would totter if not 
based upon supernatural revelation guaranteed by 
an infallible church, but it did not prevent us from 
being definite. To some people “Christian” and 
“‘free’’ were incompatible; but every scientist while 


holding definite beliefs was free to seek new revela- . 


tions. We accepted the Christian revelation while 
ever open to receive whatever new light God had to 
bring forth from His word. ‘Rejecting these bonds, 
what is left, what message for those in doubt and 
need? It is not enough to tell men and women who 
join with us that they are free to seek the truth; we 
have also to tell them something of the truth that our 
freedom has brought us. If we recognize and gladly 
accept these bounds they cease to be fetters, they be- 
come bonds, uniting us in a common purpose and 
giving us strength, hope, and joy to go forward with 
our gospel to suffering humanity.” 

The Rev. Lawrence Redfern, M. A., B. D. (Liver- 
pool), said the problem under consideration was not 
likely to become acute in the English Unitarian mind 
as it had in certain institutions in America. Experi- 
ence of churches in the United States convinced him 
that it was impossible to build up a strong, worshiping, 
devotional religious fellowship merely upon the prin- 
ciple of unlimited freedom, with agnostics who do 
not know, indifferentists who do not care to know, 
skeptics who claimed that you can’t know, and secu- 
larists who thought they did know, mixed up with a 
number of real respectable Unitarians. In our de- 
nominational life we labored as an organized people 
under certain disadvantages as compared with churches 
of narrower vision. There was a certain kind of tol- 
erance so broad-minded that it delighted in having no 
convictions, saying there was truth in all religions 
and even that all religions were equally true—which 
was one of the greatest heresies ever promulgated. 
There was a certain disadvantage in breadth of vision, 
but we were prepared to pay the price for the sake 
of a bigger idea. On the other hand, the church of 
narrower vision had certain advantages in propaganda 
and missionary activity. Was not that disadvantage 
needlessly weighted against us; did we not lack that 
consecrated energy and effort which as a denomina- 
tion we ought to possess? We could not satisfy the 
soul hunger of the thousands to-day who had per- 
haps had their faith destroyed by offering them 
freedom to believe just what they liked; they wanted 
to hear a voice of assurance that in our religious fel- 
lowship we had something that was worth their find- 
ing. If we offered simply the principle of unlimited 
freedom we ran the risk of being victimized by the 
merely curious. Our magnanimous and daring ex- 
periment in intellectual freedom must be a consecrated 
and disciplined freedom, and find its fullest expression 
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in an organized fellowship. Every man worshiping 
under his own vine and figtree might be an allotment, 
it was not a church. It was a totally wrong reading 
of our history that we were free in the sense that any 
man in our fellowship could say just what he liked; 
certain boundaries defined by our history and tradi- 
tions had to be respected. Our enterprise was not a 
continual pursuit of an elusive thing called Truth; we 
had found some things to be true. We should stand 
outside the organized orthodox Christian Church, 
asking a simple question but tremendous in its im- 
plications—What is it that makes a man a Christian 
and what are the essential requirements of Christian 
discipleship?—until the authorities of that church be- 
gan to ask: What is to be done with these people 
whom it is impossible any longer to ignore? The 
whole of our 300 churches in England might be blotted 
out without the ultimate history of organized Chris- 
tianity being affected, but it was of vital importance 
to the Orthodox Church to answer that question. 
Until it was decided we could do our finest work, not 
by proclaiming unlimited freedom as our basis, but by 
showing to the world that, free as we are intellectually, 
we know how to worship, how to pray, and how to 
pursue all the lines of devotion upon which the older 
churches are organized. . 

The president said the speakers had laid stress 
on certain aspects of the bounds of religious freedom 
in exactly the right way. It was possible to go a step 
further and say that if by excessive freedom we put 
a stumbling block in the way of any one who wished 
to worship in our churches we were committing a very 
great sin. We must more than ever make it clear 
that we have a distinctive message—a distinct con- 
ception of the Godhead and an earnest and overwhelm- 
ing belief that, of the religious teachers that have 
appeared on this planet, so far as we knew, none 
was at all comparable in his life and teaching to 
Jesus Christ. 

* * * 
THE LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROYS 

One of the bright ideas of the friends and defenders of Cen- 
tral Park is to establish in it a memorial to Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, surrounding it with some acres of fenced-off garden. 
This is to be locked for better preservation, and certain children 
only are to be admitted—perhaps those who have read “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” 

Maybe this is a good idea; whether it is or not we shall never 
know. As soon as word of it gets abroad a great army of de- 
termined men that would take hours to pass a given point is 
going to descend upon the Art Commission, or the Sinking Fund, 
or whatever it is that does things. And when you know that 
that army is composed of stern-visaged men to whom “Dearest” 
is a fighting word and the saddest memory of boyhood concerns 
curls and a velvet jacket, you may know that this fight is not 
going to be pulled. The Noble Army of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Martyrs means business. It always means business. 

If there ever were a locked Fauntleroy Garden in Central 
Park, designed by Charles Downing Lay, we might have by 
way of contrast a sand-pit with a high board fence garnished 
with holes through which plain freckled kids with patched 
trousers could delightfully wriggle, designed by Bud Fisher or 
Fontaine Fox or Hal Roach. But there is not much danger. 
That perpetual vigilance which has hitherto defended Central 
Park from its friends will be supplied in this case by a grand 
army of huskies who, in their day of deepest humiliation, once 
wore curls.— New York World. 
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SHIZUOKA SUMMER WORK 


HE following extracts from a personal letter of 
the Rev. Clifford R. Stetson to the Rev. 
| Roger F. Etz, secretary of the Board of 
‘Gz “Foreign Missions, give a glimpse into the 
summer activities of our Shizuoka workers. The sum- 
mer camp referred to is being financed in part by an 
appropriation from the Golden Rule World Service 
Fund. 


There’s lots of news to write and I haven’t any ‘‘Ford” here, 
so it must be told briefly. After my last letter reporting mis- 
sion meetings, I had a week to get cooled off and rested at Taka- 
yama, then a wonderfully pleasant week with the Terazawas 
They enjoyed the vacation, I think, and we certainly enjoyed 
having with them us. The children are both dear, and behaved 
so well that our own rather boisterous girls were more tractable 
than usual while they were together. We see the Terazawas 
often all the time—at church and at meetings and at the house— 
but we do not often take time to play together. It is their first 
real vacation since they went to the Shizuoka church, four years 
ago. 

After they left, in a pouring rain, we had a few days alone, 
before Georgene Bowen came. I stayed at Takayama until 
July 27 for the annual meeting of the association, at which I 
was put on the Executive Board, and for the camp supper at 
which every one in camp except a few babies came together and 
ate and got acquainted. Directly after supper and the informal 
entertainment, consisting chiefly of Miss Bowen’s singing, I left 
with two of the other men at camp who happened to be going to 
Tokyo that night. I came right through to Shizuoka and moved 
our things over from the old house to the new. 

Now I am at the summer school. It has been hot; it seems 
intolerably hot to me, coming from Takayama where it is cool. 
But every one is having a good time in spite of that. There are 
twenty-one children, twelve boys and nine girls. Most of them 
are between nine and thirteen years old. Mr. and Mrs. Takara 
are the father and mother. Mrs. Terazawa is the treasurer. I 
am general errand boy. Two of our kindergarten teachers and 
three other teachers in our Sunday school are helping to look 
after the kiddies and helping the ‘‘help” get the meals. Two of 
our young men teachers and one from the Methodist Sunday 
school are here too. A few of the children are from other Sunday 
schools, but most of them are from ours. 

We hired the “‘Ko-dai-Do,” or public meeting hall, in this 
little seashore village. There is one big room of a hundred mats, 
and a small room for teachers and office, besides the kitchen 
and toilets. At night we hang large mosquito nets in the big 
room and pack in as many as we can in each—the girls on one 
side of the room, the boys on the other. The first night there 
was much excitement and talking—and little sleep. It reminded 
me of the chapel at Murray Grove when it was doing duty as a 
men’s dormitory at the Y. P. C. U. convention in 1920. But 
since the first night the children have been very quiet and slept 
well. 

We get up at 5 o’clock, have breakfast at 6, morning 
devotions in the Methodist church here at 7, the teachers taking 
turns at reading—and most of the services have been very good. 
Then study from 8.30 until 10. The children all have vacation 
work from their schools, and they work on that, with the teachers 
to help them if they need it. From 10 to 11.30 we all go bath- 
ing. The beach here is very good, shallow, but enough surf to 
be interesting. Dinner at noon. Then rest and quiet until 1, 
then games to play—checkers, flinch, dominos, crokinole, etc.— 
until 2.30, when we go bathing again or for a play on the sands if 
we don’t wish to goinagain. Return at 4.30, supper at 5 o’clock, 
then a little walk, and go to bed at 8. Had planned for one all- 
day hike and one boat trip, but if it doesn’t get cooler will give 
them up entirely. 

Our best to every one. 


Clifford R. Stetson. 


TEXAS STATE CONVENTION 
W. H. Rollins 


In response to an invitation from Judge J. D. Barker, Cisco, 
president of our State Convention, I went to Cisco, Aug. 11, 
and had a visit and conference with Judge and Mrs. Barker, upon 
the needs of Texas Universalism, and helped ‘to plan a program 
of work for the Convention. 

Soon after 4 a. m. of the 13th, we started in Mr. Barker’s 
Oldsmobile for Rotan, where the Convention was to meet. 

Our party consisted of Judge Barker, president of the Con- 
vention, Mrs. Barker, vice-president Texas W. U. M. A., their 
seven-year-old daughter, Marguerite, an older daughter, Mrs. 
S. A. (Orena) Roberts, her son Ted, and the Convention secre- 
tary. 

A merry company, a beautiful morning, a good car, and 
fairly good roads, made a very pleasant journey. By 9.30 we 
had reached our destination, the home of J. H. Barker, the 
father of our host, where we found a hearty welcome. 

Soon aiter 10 a. m. we were at the arbor in Rotan ready 
for the services opening the Convention. 

The arbor is a large wooden shelter or roof resting on cedar 
posts, covering a space about 60 by 80 feet, partly closed in back 
of the speakers’ platform, a cool and fairly quiet place. 

There were about fifty present at the first meeting, fifteen 
cars being grouped around the arbor—an indication of the in- 
terest manifest throughout the Convention, which was attended 
by about ninety Universalists besides many others. A large 
number came 100 to 200 miles and more to attend the meet- 
ings. 

The Barker family was represented by sixty or more mem- 
bers, most of whom are Universalists and members of the Rotan 
church. 

Superintendent R. L. Brooks, Elgin, and the Rev. C. R. 
Cook, Little Rock, Ark., had been conducting the pre-conven- 
tion meetings both here and at Royston, a neighboring town. 
A good choir had been organized with the Rev. Leonard C. Prater, 
Brownwood, director, Miss Phyllis Brooks organist, B. R. Brooks 
violinist, and Conway Barker trombonist. 

Fifteen new members joined during the meetings. 

The reports were very encouraging. The old officers were 
re-elected and many forward looking plans were made, among 
them being the acceptance of the quota asked of Texas for the 
Five Year Program by the General Convention, $1,800, and the 
levying of an assessment of $1.00 per year on each Texas member 
to meet it. 

It was also decided to hold an institution in connection 
with our next Convention, a program committee being appointed 
to arrange for it, one more day being added to the length of the 
Convention to meet the occasion. 

Provision was also made for a bi-monthly letter to be sent 
out to the membership, to acquaint them with the activities of 
our church in Texas. 

An effort will be made to get enough pledges during the year 
to pay the salary of an additional preacher. These pledges may 
be made conditional upon securing enough to guarantee the 
salary of another preacher. 

Our preachers show deep study in their discourses, and that 
they are living the life which is most truly called Christian. They 
made a strong impression on those who heard them, many being 
renewed and stimulated by the uplifting spirit of the Convention 
and pledging greater activity in the future. 

There is a little lesson in our name of Universalism that we 
might take to heart. We place too much emphasis on the U— 
letting some one else do it—and not enough on the I’s, of which 
there are two—I will do my part, the captain can depend on me. 
Let us all remember our old slogan, ‘‘I am an active Universalist 
every day in the year.” 

We all rejoiced to have the Rey. Leonard Prater with us and 
were much impressed with his ability as preacher and choir 
leader, and we want to arrange so that, when his studies at St. 
Lawrence are ended and his degrees secured, we can offer 
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him a good living in Texas, preaching for us. We need just such 
young men as he in our work, and hope others will undertake to 
help ‘‘earry on’ in Texas. 

We hope the time will soon come when we can say, ‘“‘Brother 
Cook, give up your school at Warren, Ark., we can assure you 
a living in Texas,’”’ when we can tell Brother Barker that he can 
give up his practise of law, and Brother Prater that when his 
degrees have been won we can put him to work. We will then 
have a team of four preachers it would be hard to beat anywhere, 
at least for our particular needs. 

We were glad to see Hiram Toler of Abilene at the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Toler is eighty-four, became a Universalist in Illinois 
sixty-seven years ago, and was for a long time a member of the 
Hico church, when the Revs. James and Mary Billings of be- 
loved memory were there. 

I wish there was some way by which I could transmit the 
spirit of service and brotherhood, so manifest at this Convention. 
All I can say is that our Texas members should prepare now to 
attend our next Convention if at all possible, and get that spirit 


of uplift for themselves. 
* * * 


EIGHTY YEARS AT CAMP HILL 


Early in the ’4Cs there were a few people in and about Camp 
Hill who were Universalists, itinerant preachers of the faith hav- 
ing Celivered the message at intervals and thus winning con- 
verts. In 1846 the Rev. C. F. R. Shehane and several friends or- 
ganized a church, and purchased three acres of land, a bush arbor 
was erected and in this rude shelter the Universalists worshiped. 
As E. B. Langley writes: “This was the incipient stage of our 
church. The age when prejudice swayed the ignorant. Our 
church, with its doctrines, was the target for all sorts of criticisms, 
taunts and opprobrium, besides many misrepresentations. Oh, 
how intolerant were people in those days!” 

A frame building was constructed as a place of worship, and 
traveling preachers stopped occasionally for a day or two, and 
in the fifties a constitution was adopted, and in it the organiza- 
tion was called the “Liberty Universalist Church.” 

The new church continued to grow; several families from 
other sections of Alabama and Georgia moved into the com- 
munity and identified themselves with the Universalists. There 
was no resident minister, but the Revs. S. J. MeMorris, of We- 
tumpka, and John S. Day occupied the pulpit frequently, and 
the Revs. E.H. Lake, A. A. Miner, E.B. Arms, and J. C. Burruss 
visited this church at different times. Following the Civil War, 
the Rev. D. B. Clayton, of South Carolina, held many services, 
and the church grew rapidly in numbers and in influence. 

A change in location keing desirable the present property 
was purchased, and in 1884 a new building was erected, an organ 
was secured, a choir organized, and work in a Sunday school was 
enthusiastically begun. 

During the nineties Messrs. J. H. Park, Conine, Davidson, 
Trimble, McGlauflin, Green, Q. H. Shinn, C. P. Hall, were 
numbered among the preachers who ministered to the Camp Hill 
people. Then came the Revs. Lyman Ward, Thomas Chapman, 
A. G. Strain, Athalia J. Irwin, Dr. Cook, J. Frank Thompson, 
Stanley Manning, Charles E. Clark, D. L. Fisher, C. H. Rogers, 
and others. The present pastor is the Rev. George A. Gay, and 
this year marks the eightieth anniversary of the organization at 
Camp Hill. Plans are keing arranged for a fitting celebration at 
the time of the annual summer meetings, Aug. 19 to 22. 

Through more than eighty years the Gospel of God’s Love 
has been preached in this community, and the results are ob- 
served to-day in the tolerance which exists in the town, in union 
meetings of the churches, in the fellowship and friendship which 
exist on all sides. 

In the Universalist church itself the fruitage of the years is 
recognized in the loyalty of the people, the large membership, 
the strong Sunday school, the handsome edifice of worship, the 
feeling of permanence, and the hearty support that is given to 
plans for ever-new undertakings especially for the benefit of the 
young people and the community.—Alabama Universalist. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Being Out of a Job 


As I walked abroad, I beheld two Young Men approaching 
me, and I saw that they spake to each other aside as they be- 
held me, and I fancied that they said, Behold, this old Philosopher . 
cometh; let us make merry with him. 

And as they approached they bowed low, and I spake unto 
them, saying, Good Morrow; and I trust ye have Good News on 
this fine day. 

And they said, Alas, thou Venerable Sage, we have sad 
news for thee. Thou art out of a Job. 

And they waited for this News to sink in, and I prepared 
my mind for what they were next to say. 

And they said, The Devil is dead. 

And I placed one of my two hands upon the shoulder of 
each of them, and I said, I still have ample occupation. If the 
Devil be dead, I shall have need to care for you, his fatherless 
children. 

And they made no reply, but as they went on, I heard 
them say the one to the other, The old Philosopher hath some 
kick in him; is it not so? 

But and if it were true, and the Devil were indeed dead, 
and no one were Ignorant and no one were Sick and no one were 
Sinful and no one were given to Folly, it would indeed be a better 
world, but it might be a Less Interesting one. 

Now I have considered that the Physician liveth by men’s 
Diseases, and the Chirurgeon by their Accidents, and the Law- 
yer by their Quarrels, and the Preacher by their Sins, and the 
Teacher by their Ignorance, and I by their Folly, and there is 
no present prospect that any one of us will be out of a job. 

And albeit I do not think that I would have made the Devil 
or let him live so long or be so busy as he is, yet have I found 
some food for thought in his Industry, and I have never been 
entirely sure that the Devil was as bad as a Devil might be if the 
Devil did his worst. Yea, most of the wrong things that I have 
done I ean account for without abusing the Devil. And no one 
shall deprive me of a Job by telling me that the Devil is dead, 
especially since he hath so large a family. 


* * * 


THE RISING TIDE OF WOMEN 


Some British newspapers were mildly amused recently at 
a host of enthusiastic women who marched from various sec- 
tions of Scotland, England, and Wales, to a great meeting in 
Hyde Park, London, to tell the men who run the empire that they 
want peace: conciliation and arbitration in disputes, and law, 
not war. 

When a host of women, to force attention, deliberately 
march along muddy roads to a common meeting-place to protest 
against the blundering of male rulers, it is a sign that they mean 
business. When they fought for the right to vote they were 
laughed at and sneered at. But they won. When they demand 
peaceful policies, we may be sure that in the end they will get 
them, if they keep on with their demands. 

They are in a better position to enforce their demands to-day 
than they were in days gone by. They have the vote. If they 
are deeply in earnest and go at their new problem with the same 
enthusiasm they showed when they fought for suffrage, nothing 
can ultimately hold them back. 

Women are going to play a larger part in the policies of 
state and nation, as well as in industry, than they have ever 
played. We believe that their influence will be for good. They 
will not be tied down by the past, as man is. They will be will- 
ing to try new methods. Probably, like men, they will make mis- 
takes; but the point is that they have enthusiasm. They are 
willing to work and make sacrifices for whatever cause they love. 
And enthusiasm and sacrifice win.—Christian Endeavor World. 


* * * 
A scientist predicts that in ten years’ time there will be no 


servant girls. He appears to be just ten years behind the times, 
—London Opinion. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thanks very much for publishing my letter describing the 
Children’s Day Program at Inman’s Chapel. However, I made 
amistake init. There were 125, not twenty-five, who ate picnic 
dinner on the church lawn. Miss Powell might feel, if she noticed 
it, that I should come to her day school and learn to count. I 
am sure I could learn that and many other things there. During 
the half-day which I did spend in her school I derived not only 
information but inspiration as well. 

Ruth M. Merrill. 


* * 


FROM THE CONSUL GENERAL OF MEXICO IN NEW 
YORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As the grandson of Guillermo Prieto, whose duty it was as 
Minister of Finance in the Cabinet of Benito Juarez to see that 
those portions of the Reform Laws of 1859, calling for the return 
to the people of Mexico of the immense wealth that the hierarchy 
of the church had absorbed through centuries of misrule, were 
enforced, I am amazed at the impression that is sought to be 
created in some quarters that the present Government of Mexico 
is trying to confiscate the property of the church. 

My grandfather, who was a truly religious man in every 
sense of the word, was excommunicated and our family with him 
for carrying out the just laws of his country. The greed of the 
hierarchy was so great that it has shocked the historians of your 
country who have had occasion to write about Mexico. The 
prelates of the church stood in the shoes of God to millions of 
our people, who feared to protest even while they were reduced 
to a life of penury through the greed of those who were violating 
all of the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

It may interest your readers to know that when my grand- 
father was on his deathbed and facing the hereafter with that 
calmness which comes to those who have spent their life in the 
service of their fellow men, a Spanish priest who had forced his 
way into the house and into my grandfather’s room broke the 
sacredness of his last hour by calling upon him to repent for 
having done his duty in carrying out the Reform Laws. For 
this he offered him absolution. The dying man with the last 
strength he was able to rally, turned to me and said with that 
sweet courtesy which had ruled his life, “‘Manuel, will you ask 
the gentleman to retire.’ Thank God, you in the United States 
know nothing from experience as to the manner in which the 
hierarchy in my country seek to interfere in the most sacred 
relations of the family. 

Those in the United States who know something of the his- 
tory of Mexico understand that the inspiration of our Constitu- 
tion of 1857 came directly from yours of 1789. All one has to 
do to understand this is to read our Constitution. And it was 
your attitude toward the utter divorcement of church and state 
that inspired our grandsires to make the attempt to do the same 
in 1859 when the Reform Laws were passed. The hierarchy 
opposed every step of the legal representatives of the people 
to put these laws into effect. When they feared that, in spite of 
their power over the minds of those they had kept in intellectual 
and spiritual darkness, they might fail of their purpose, they 
sought to impose an emperor on the Mexican people with the 
help of the French soldiery. For a time they were successful, 
but when the soldiers withdrew the people arose and drove him 
from the throne to which he had been lifted by the bayonets of 
the army of Napoleon III. 

For the succeeding fifty years, the hierarchy violated at 
every opportunity the sovereign laws of the Mexican Republic. 
At times they were checked, but not for long, until the great 
revolution came to an end in 1920. Mexico had entered a new 
era as the result of this revolution, and those placed in power by 
the people determined that the laws passed in the nineteenth 


century and amplified in the Constitution of 1917 must be 
obeyed. The hierarchy of to-day is opposing these laws just as 
it did in 1859. 

Its method differs only as the world of to-day differs from 
that of fifty years ago. But it is facing a people whose souls are 
seeking the way from intellectual and spiritual darkness into 
the light of freedom. This hierarchy is threatening to refuse to 
officiate in the churches of Mexico if the Government insists 
upon its obeying the law, seeking to terrorize’ the people by . 
arousing a superstitious fear in their minds that it is within the 
power of the hierarchy to take away from them the consolation 
of religion. This act alone should be eloquent proof that the 
hierarchy has divorced itself from the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

Just as it was not in the power of the hierarchy to divorce 
my grandfather from his religion neither is it within its power to 
divorce the Mexican people from theirs. 

M.G. Prieto. 

New York City. 


* * 


CAN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH CHANGE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Near the close of your article, ““War in Mexico,” appearing 
in the issue of August 7, these words occur: ‘‘We know that the 
Catholic Church has changed and is changing in every civilized 
country of the world.” 

If this statement refers to the essence of Roman Catholicism 
(and that seems to be a fair inference), I question the correctness 
of it. The policy of the papal church, regulated always by the 
requirements of a given case, is flexible and subject to change; 
in her fundamental being she can not change and retain her 
identity. Indeed, her spokesmen proudly boast that, amid the 
flux and variations of Protestantism, she alone remains change- 
less and unchanging. To substantiate my point, I cite a perti- 
nent incident. 

The head of the Episcopal diocese of Western New York, 
an eminent international leader in the movement for a unification 
of the scattered forces of Christianity, received editorial notice 
in the issue of America for Dec. 27, 1924. The article in this 
widely read Jesuit weekly is entitled, ‘“Bishop Brent on Re- 
union,” and is based on the following newspaper dispatch, pub- 
lished at that time: ‘‘For more than a year the Roman Catholic 
Church has been holding conversations with representatives of 
the Church of England, and although Rome has not yet reached 
the point of being willing to co-operate, she at least recognizes 
the necessity of mutual concessions with other faiths.” 

Assuming the essential truth of this as an utterance of the 
Bishop, the article thus comments: ‘‘Surely Bishop Brent must 
know that the Catholic Church recognizes nothing of the sort.” 
After emphasizing the church’s teaching that all revealed truth 
in religion has been given into her exclusive custody, together 
with the fullness of ecclesiastical power, the article then con- 
tinues: ‘In Bishop Brent’s view, these claims are false. But the 
point is that they are claims made by the Catholic Church, 
claims from which she can never recede.’’ Again, with reference 
to the coming of the Bishop and the Anglican delegates into the 
Catholic fold, the article says: ‘“They will come not to teach, but 
to be taught, not to rule but to be ruled, not to bargain, but to 
submit without reserves.’ And finally: “She (the church) 
makes concessions to no one. She can not.’ (The italics used are 
mine.) 

This letter, Mr. Editor, is not written in any spirit of bigotry 
or intolerance, but simply in the interests of truth. I believe the 
foregoing proves conclusively that the uncompromisingly dog- 
matic Church of Rome has not changed. If you can produce 
any Official, authoritative pronouncement of that communion 
to support your assertion, I am sure many other subscribers 
and readers beside the writer will rejoice to know of it. 

A Liberal. 
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Home and Children 


TO A HOLLYHOCK IN A DESERTED GARDEN 

Sturdy little cavalier, 

Watching from the ramparts there, 
What’s to rue? 

Quiet is the garden bed; 

All its gentle host is fled. 

Rosemary and eglantine, 

Coral tinted columbine, 

Cinnamon rose, and candytuit, 

With saucy petals crimped and ruffed; 
But your bright hue, 

Of scarlet coat, and doublet green, 

Still beside the wall is seen, 

Looking down the dusty lane, 

For steps that never come again. 


Ruby-lipped and debonair, 

Dancing in the summer air, 
What’s to tell? 

The gravel walk is choked with weeds, 

Rank progeny of wind-sown seeds; 

And by the fountain’s empty brink 

Birds no longer poise to drink. 

Thorn and brier bruise the spot 

Of marigold and touch-me-not. 
Yet “All is well!’ 

Your cheery signal seems to say. 

Think you still ’tis holiday, 

That you flaunt your gala frock, 

Dauntless little hollyhock? 


Aye, tis well, 
Tireless little sentinel! 
Though never, from your breezy tower, 
Hail you friend or foe, bright flower. 
Hold your tryst with them that sleep; 
Watch you, while the shadows creep 
Across the dial’s sun-lit face, 
Life’s transient yesterdays to trace. 
Thou art faithful to thy trust, 
Though hands that planted thee are dust: 
So faith and love and courage dwell— 

Aye, ’tis well! 

Eliza Dana Weigle, in Youth’s Companion. 


* * * 


ALL TOO HARD! 

%NCE upon a time in Laos, a country of the 
4} China Seas, there lived a blacksmith. He 
was a discontented fellow. He grumbled 
ee, at everything. 

“My work is too hot,” he said one day. “I wish 
I were a stone on the mountain. It looks cool up 
there. The wind blows around the top and the trees 
cast a shade.” 

A Magician heard him and said: 

“Go! Beastone!’’ 

He was a stone, high, high on the mountainside. 
A stonecutter came that way. He saw the stone ly- 
ing there, and he cut and hacked at it. 

“Oh!” cried the stone. “How you hurt me! I 
will not be astone any longer. I will beastonecutter.”’ 

And the Magician said: 

“Go! Bea stonecutter!’”’ 

He was a stonecutter working away on the 
mountain. He grew tired of walking about looking 
for stone. His feet were sore, and his bones ached. 


“Oh!” cried he, ‘‘I will not be a stonecutter any 
longer. I will be the sun.” 

And the Magician said: 

“Go! Be the sun!’ 

He was the sun. But being the sun was hotter 
than being a blacksmith, so he cried out: 

“T do not like this! I will be the moon, it looks 
cool there.” 

And the Magician said: 

“Go! Be the moon!’ 

He was the moon. But the sun’s hottest rays 
shone on the surface of the moon, so he cried out: 

“T do not want to be the moon. I will be a 
blacksmith again!’’ 

But the Magician said: 

“You wished to be the moon; the moon you are; 
the moon you shall remain!” 

Just look at the moon yourself, and you will see 
the man!—F'rom Wonder Tales from China Seas. 


DOES FEAR RULE? 


Boys and girls of a congested neighborhood were invited by 
their grade teacher to write their own Ten Commandments. 
These ten to twelve-year-old children produced remarkable 
rules of conduct, such, for example, as these: 

Get up early and don’t forget when the rooster crows it is 
time to get up. If you live where there ain’t no rooster buy an 
alarm clock. r 

Don’t try to be funny and hurt dumb animals. 

Never steal your mother’s change when she hides it. 

You must not crook things from nobody cause maybe the 
one you steal from can run just as fast as you can. 

Drink seven glasses of water a day. 

Don’t rob and don’t make fun of boys clothes and never 
hitch on to Mack trucks. 

You must always be obigent, clean your neck, stand ereck 
and swallow good fresh hair. 

Don’t be like the cow that gives a good pail of milk and tip 
it over. 

Every week you must have a bath and don’t do no murderin. 

Never hurt your mothers feelings or treat her bad. 

Don’t get nosey or hit anybody with cross eyes because it 
gives you bad luck. 

Never try to steal a dog’s bone or you’ll have no pants. 

Don’t crook nothing on a blind man. 

Never beat your wife when you are first married—keep 
your temper until you can’t stand it. 

Always live fair and never ask your father or uncle for 
money when they are drunk. 

Don’t steal from the Five and Ten and if you hit a girl 
you are a coward. 

Don’t copy from those in jail now. They were not put in 
the cage for nothin. 

Keep your mind clean and your heart will be the same way. 

Be true and don’t never let any one jump on the flag of 
your country. 

Try hard to keep your temper when you are fighting with 
some one smaller and don’t fight bigger ones. 

You must not punch your mother in the jaw when she tells 
you to kiss her good-by. 

You shalt not play crap.—Collier’s. 

* * * 
Be always employed; lose no shred of time; gather up the 


fragments that none be lost, and whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.—John Wesley. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Essays on Nationalism 
By Carlton Hayes. The Macmillan Com- 

pany. $3.00. 

Nationalism, says Professor Hayes, is a 
religion. For many people loyalty to the 
state is the supreme loyalty. Not only 
that, they regard the state with all the 
emotion that is associated with worship. 
Nationalism has its rites, its holy-days, 
its symbols, its saints, and its sacred canon. 
It almost seems to be a more potent re- 
ligious force than Christianity, though in 
many of our churches Christianity and 
nationalism are so blended that no one 
can tell where one begins and the other 
leaves off. 

Now Professor Hayes’s account of na- 
tionalism as a religion is largely true, as 
any one can verify from his own experi- 
ence. But how did this state of affairs 
come about? Has it always been so? 
What is nationalism anyway? What is 
the effect of nationalism as a religion? 
Such are the questions that leap to one’s 
mind when his attention is called to this 
extraordinary phenomenon. And it is 
precisely those questions that Professor 
Hayes answers. 

Nationalism, to take his very useful 
definition, denotes ‘“‘a condition of mind 
among members of a nationality, perhaps 
already possessed of a national state, a 
condition of mind in which loyalty to the 
ideal or to the fact of one’s national state 
is superior to all other loyalties, and of 
which pride in one’s nationality and be- 
lief in its intrinsic excellence and in its 
‘mission’ are integral parts.’’ A nationality 
may be regarded as a cultural group pos- 
sessed of a common language, common 
historical traditions, and a common faith 
in its own uniqueness. A nationality may 
be identical with a state or it may merely 
aspire to statehood, as, for example, in 
the case of Czecho-Slovakia before the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Nationalism, as defined by Professor 
Hayes, is essentially something new under 
the sun. “The sentiment of nationality,” 
he says, ‘‘is not new. The sentiment of 
patriotism is not new. But nationalism 
is new. Only since the eighteenth century 
has there been a conscious and purposeful 
attempt to redraw the political map of 
the whole world and to instill in the 
hearts and minds of all human beings a 
supreme loyalty to their respective na- 
tionalities and to their several national 
states.” 

How did we get that way? During the 
Middle Ages this emotion did not exist; 
to-day it is perhaps the most powerful 
single force in shaping the destiny of the 
world. How come? Several factors, 
Hayes tells us, played a part in the new 
development. The rise of separate lan- 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


guages, taking the place of the formerly 
universal Latin, and the consequent birth 
of national literatures helped. So did the 
Protestant Reformation with the new 
national churches. Even the industrial 
revolution, which might have had the 
opposite effect, stimulated nationalism 
because industries developed in nation- 
wide units. 

Once this force had been introduced 
into the world, it gathered momentum. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, for example, scholars made 
researches into the past, and the facts 
which they unearthed, retailed in dis- 
torted form to the general public, became 
a source of national pride. The middle 
classes had a special interest in nationalism 
because it was closely associated with 


their prosperity. Mass education, which 


made incredible progress in the last cen- 
tury, fostered the new faith. And of 
course journalism has preached the new 
gospel in season and out. Indeed, na- 
tionalism resembles religion in a way 
which has not been mentioned—the fervor 
with which it has been propagated. 

As to the effect of nationalism, there can 
be little question that it is responsible for 
most, if not all, recent wars. If a nation- 
ality has not its independence, it fights 
till it gets it. But once it has autonomy, 
it does not suddenly become peaceful. 
There is national honor to maintain, na- 


tional interests to advance, national 
rights to enforce. Out of nationalism 
militarism and imperialism inevitably 


grow. The demands of nationalism make 
conflict inescapable, for each nation covets 
land or resources which other nations 
equally covet. The military preparations 
resulting from nationalism, always a mat- 
ter of defense of course, make war an easy 
resort when dispute arises. And the cult 
of nationalism makes the people go to war 
whatever the cause. An unrestrained na- 
tionalism, such as is present in all the 
great countries, by no means excluding 
the United States, and most of the small 
ones, stands obstinately in the way of 
universal peace. 

What is the remedy? Professor Hayes 
does not suggest the elimination of na- 
tional sentiment, does not ask for a flabby 
cosmopolitanism. Rather he seeks a 
valid internationalism based on true pa- 
triotism. Patriotism, as distinct from na- 
tionalism, includes a humility which ad- 
mits the presence of good in other nations 
and a willingness to co-operate. Patriotism 
in this sense is quite compatible with in- 
ternationalism, which seeks not to abolish 
national lines but rather to transcend them 
by combining loyalty to one’s fellow-coun- 
trymen with loyalty to the ideals of human- 
ity. Nationalism is a pestilence, a viru- 
lent disease, but it can be tempered and 
changed by a sane education and a broad, 


embracing religion so that it may be- 
come a blessing to the world and a guaran- 
tee of world peace. That is the con- 
clusion of Professor Hayes’s brilliant, 
convincing, and much needed book. 
* * 

The Arcturus Adventure 

By William Beebe. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$6.00. 

A friend of mine, a zoologist of repute, 
a man who has traveled widely in search 
of rare specimens, assures me that Mr. 
Beebe is quite capable of indulging in 
devices for the enriching of his narrative, 
devices perfectly pardonable from a 
literary point of view but rather ques- 
tionable if judged by the canons of pure 
science. For example, this friend tells 
me that a friend tells him—you see it’s 
quite roundabout—that in the chapter of 
“Jungle Days” which purports to give 
the experiences of a few hours Beebe is 
really drawing on the observations of the 
whole party during a period of months, 

I mention this piece of gossip because 
it is interesting and because it reveals 
just how incompetent I am to judge Mr. 
Beebe’s productions on their scientific side. 
And that in turn gives me a chance to 
remark that the aforesaid incompetence 
doesn’t worry me in the least. I have 
read several books by William Beebe, 
and offhand I can’t recall a single scien- 
tific fact which I have acquired in the 
process. What I do remember is Mr. 
Beebe’s lovely and lucid prose. I feel 
about Beebe’s writings much as I do about 
Burton’s “‘Anatomy of Melancholy” or 
the works of Sir Thomas Browne; the facts 
these writers state are interesting and 
probably have some importance, but it is 
the way they state them that stirs and 
impresses me. 

In the good ship Arcturus Beebe and 
his associates investigated the Sargasso 
Sea. I gather that so far as major dis- 
coveries are concerned the investigation 
was fruitless, but Mr. Beebe skillfully calls 
attention to the little things that interested 
him and that he knows how to make ex- 
ceedingly interesting to us. From _ the 
Sargasso Sea the expedition proceeded to 
Galapagos. I see no signs that any in- 
clusive examination was carried on, any 
more than on the preceding visit, to which 
Mr. Beebe devoted a most elaborate 
volume. From Galapagos the ship pro- 
ceeded to Cocos and thence back to New 
York. En route the scientists on the ex- 
pedition amassed a considerable body of 
information concerning the denizens of 
the deep. 

But the voyage does not matter. If 
Mr. Beebe wanted to he could write 
an equally interesting book without stir- 
ring outside New York City. It is the little 
things that make “‘The Arcturus Adven- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

September 5-11. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 

September 5-11. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. Huntley: 

September 5-11. 

Mass. 


Lake Boone, Hudson, 


* * 


REMEMBER THE RALLY 


Dr. Lowe is urging every department 
of the church to make Sunday, Sept. 26, 
a day of great rejoicing and deep conse- 
cration. It is to be a Rally Day from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It goes without 
saying that our church schools will give 
full and enthusiastic co-operation. Have 
you bought your cards of invitation? 
Have you appointed your committees on 
decorations, programs and welcome? The 
General Association has sent special 
suggestions to all superintendents. Fine 
reports are expected and happy prophecies 
of a great year to follow. 

* * 


ABOUT THOSE FRIENDSHIP DOLLS 


It was in the Leader for July 31 that 
the whole story was told. Look it up if 
you did not read it. 

But now we can tell you a little more. 
The Committee on World Friendship 
among Children is now prepared to take 
orders for the dolls. The price is three 
dollars, and there is a ten cent discount 
for three or more. The address is Mrs. 
Rosalie Ashton, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. You can get full particulars 
from the same address, or we will send you 
a descriptive folder on application. 

Receiving depots will be established in 
different centers of which announcement 
will be made later. 

The thing now is to get your doll and 
get it dressed. But even before that, get 
your full information, as it is important 
that the dolls meet the specifications. If 
America is sending dolls to Japan as an 
expression of friendship, they must rep- 
resent the best in American life. 

At Headquarters, certain people of 
the staff are paying for dolls and certain 
others are dressing them. Isn’t that a 
good way? 

* * 
AN ARGUMENT FOR GRADED 
SMALL SCHOOLS 


There is no longer a question of the su- 
periority of graded lessons for the larger 
school. If graded lessons are good for 
many children, why not for few? As long 
as there is one child for a grade, there is a 
need for that class. One child deserves 
as much consideration as any child in a 
large class. The smaller the class, the 
more individual attention the child re- 
ceives, and it is such attention which 
brings results. A teacher can hardly fail 
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b: THEOLOGICAL OPTIMISTS ne 
* At * 
* The Northern New England * 
* School of Religious Education g 
* Durham, N. H. 5 
x August, 1926 . 


* These were the Universalists in * 
* attendance at the great educational * 
* gathering conducted by Mrs. Nellie * 
* T. Hendrick and her associates. * 
* Four members of the group served * 
* on the faculty: Mrs. Mary I.Cham- * 
* berlain, Miss Susan Andrews, Miss * 
* Mary F. Slaughter and Rev. Weston * 
* A. Cate. Mr. Cate was honored * 
* with election as president of the * 
* freshman class. bd 
* * 
* * 
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to fully understand the individual charac- 
ter of her class if she has but three or four. 
The children in a small class have oppor- 
tunity to ask and have explained their 
perplexing questions. A busy teacher can 
better attend to the week-day duties of 
the small class. The children are person- 
ally interested in each other, and, knowing 
that they are the whole class, they are 
loyal and enthusiastic. A small class has 
more incentive to grow. 

When there are but one or two children 
present in a class, never put them over 
into some other class, as though they were 
not worth bothering to provide for. They 
would feel in the way. They would know 
the teacher is not interested in them. The 
lesson would not be for them, and the 
teacher not prepared to teach them. The 
other class would resent their presence, 
or be so interested in them that their own 
class work would suffer. A child is not 
going to have much class interest nor be 
very loyal to the teacher, if she does not 
think it worth her while to teach him 
when the rest of the class fail to come. 

Never let a class feel that they are 
neglected when the teacher is not present. 
The duties of the superintendent of a 
small department can include that of 
substitute teacher. She is familiar with 
the children and the work. Or have a 
substitute who is present every week help- 


ing in the classes. In assisting the dif- 
ferent teachers, she will acquire their 
methods. Do not allow an unprepared 
stranger to ruin the children’s interest 
and pride in their class. 

The number of classes to maintain in a 
department does not always depend on 
the number of children, but sometimes 
on the number of good teachers available, 
A few good teachers are much better than 
many indifferent ones.—Pilgrim Teacher. 

* *” 


THE OFFERING STILL INCREAS- 
ING 


People who did not get to Philadelphia 
continue to say, ‘Yes, Mr. Ratcliff,” and 
to add to the offering taken for our current 
expenses. Here, for instance, is a card 
from Dexter, Maine, pledging twenty-five 
dollars—duplicating, by the way, what 
Dexter has been doing every year. This 
brings the collection up to $2,622.80, 
which, except for that received at Syracuse, 
beats any previous offering by $600. Not 
bad for an off year! 

+ * 


THE THIRD FLOOR BACK 


Every officer and teacher of every Uni- 
versalist Sunday school ought to be both 
denominationally minded and denomina- 
tionally informed. This does not mean 
that he ought to be narrowly sectarian, 
but rather that he ought to be prepared for 
efficient work in his own chosen portion 
of the all-inclusive church. To say that 
he should have denominational vision and 
denominational knowledge is the same as 
to say that he should read at least the 
Christian Leader. If all those who manage 
our church schools and teach in them 
could have this alert and aggressive period- 
ical their power for usefulness would be 
vastly increased. Some people suppose 
that, as a matter of course, they do have 
it. No, a comparatively small number are 
on the subscription lists. The majority 
of ovr leaders are trying to instruct chil- 
dren in a church about which their own 
information is exceedingly meager. Now, 
the General Sunday. School Association 
feels that something ought to be done in 
this matter and it has resolved to do some- 
thing. In a few weeks it will make to 
every school of our church a very definite 
and (I think) a very generous offer. It 
may be that a year from now it will be 
possible to say with accuracy that prac- 
tically every Sunday school superintendent 
in our church receives and reads the jour- 
nal of our gospel. 


The Sojourner. 
* * 


Watertown, New York, is already plan- 
ning its new and improved curriculum for 


its Week-Day School of Religious Edu- 


cation. 


i 


Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 

Miss Stella Keene Glasser, of Minne- 
apolis, a member of Tuttle Church, 
visited Headquarters recently. 


Rev. Llewelyn Owens of Sycamore, 
Ill., called at Headquarters Aug. 24 


Mrs. I. L. Doolittle and son of Wollas- 
ton, Mass., and Dr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Fischer and Miss Fischer of New Haven, 
were at Headquarters on Aug. 24. After 
Oct. 1, Dr. and Mrs. Fischer will be in 
their new home, 245 Bradley St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Rev. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
have leased an apartment at Alden Park 
Manor, Longwood, Brookline, possession 
to be taken October Ist. 


Rey. Olney I. Darling of Warren, Mass., 
has so fully recovered from his recent ill- 
ness that he resumed preaching services 
on August 1, speaking on “The Religious 
Meaning of Common Things.” 


Rev. R. R. Hadley of Newton, Mass., 
is spending his summer on his farm at 
Sterling Junction, Mass., where “Mary’s 
little lamb went to school and Mr. But- 
trick invented his patterns.” 


During his stay at Buckfield, Maine, 
Rev. Alfred S. Cole of West Somerville, 
Mass., has preached on three Sundays at 
Wilton, Turner Center and Bryant’s 
Pond, Maine. 


Rev. Peter J. McInnes of Gardner, 
Mass., is spending part of his vacation in 
the Boston Public Library in research 
work. ; 


Rev. F. E. Barton, of Rockport, Mass., 
remains at home and keeps the church open 
all summer, because of the large number 
of summer visitors. 


Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor of First 
Universalist Church, Roxbury, Mass., a 
passenger on the Mediterranean cruise 
ship California, spent the first week of 
August in Palestine and Syria. Among 
other places of interest he visited the 
Near East Relief orphanages at Beirut, 
Sidon, Nazareth and Jerusalem, after 
which he sent the following cablegram to 
the New York headquarters of the relief 
organization: “‘Profoundly impressed work 
American orphan children Bible lands. 
Convinced America must support Near 
East until task is finished.” 


Illinois 

Hoopeston.—Rev. Carl A. Polson, pas- 
tor. There were three additions to the 
Hoopeston church the last Sunday before 
vacation, making seventy-six additions 
during the present pastorate of four and 
one-half years: During that time contri- 
butions to the church have doubled. 
Recently the minister was the speaker at 


a gathering of 2,000 Masons in McFerren 
Park. In the evening he preached at a 
union service of the Protestant churches 
of Hoopeston. Mr. Polson closes his 
pastorate here Sept. 1. 


Maine 

Oakfield —Rev. Grant Van Blarcom, 
pastor. This church will open for services 
Sept. 5. In July Children’s Sunday was 
observed with two christenings. While 
all other departments of church work were 
closed during August, the free public 
library maintained by the church was kept 
open as far as possible. The library is 
much appreciated by the public and dur- 
ing the year it has been in existence more 
than a hundred families have made use of 
it. The nucleus.of this library was a col- 
lection of books given by two Universalist 
Sunday schools, many of which were 
standard works. A year ago it was our 
good fortune to obtain about 700 volumes. 
mostly new, through Unitarian channels. 
Individual contributions have continued 
our growth. A room is provided in the 
church and shelves by an_ interested 
member of the church. Providing whole- 
some reading matter for both young and 
old is only one branch of our work, for our 
church, a new organization, is faithful in 
all Christian service. 


Massachusetts 

Orleans.—Rev. Thomas Cross, pastor. 
The church is kept open all summer. 
Girls from two camps attend every Sun- 
day. A special Sunday, known as ‘Girls’ 
Day,” was recently observed. The con- 
gregations are excellent, the room being 
nearly filled at each service. Once in three 
months a service is held in which all of 
the church people unite. 

Framingham.—Rev. Harry L. Thorn- 
ton, pastor. Mr. Thornton has been 
preaching at a Baptist church in Taylor- 
ville each Sunday afternoon. On Aug. 1 
and 8 he was the supply at the Baptist 
church in Framingham Center. _He was 
the preacher on Aug. 15, 22, 29 and Sept. 
5 at union services of the Congregational, 
Methodist and Universalist churches in 
Framingham. 

Marlboro.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. The work on the church is pro- 
gressing as fast as possible and we hope to 
get into it by the middle or last of Sep- 
tember. The auditorium was badly 
damaged by the fire and has been remod- 
eled, so that when completed we shall 
have a very workable as well as beautiful 
plant. The auditorium has been made 
smaller by a number of feet. The entrance 
now goes directly into the church instead 
of turning at the end of the first flight of 
stairs. On the left as you enter is a fair 
sized social room which added to the old 
will give us a much improved place for 


all social purposes. On the right is a 
large kitchen which will be equipped with 
all the most modern furnishings. Over 
these two rooms and therold parlor is a 
large balcony which will take care of the 
seating room lost by the diminishing of 
the auditorium. This will seat about 
seventy-five or one hundred. At each 
side of this baleony are two rooms which 
will be used as a library, a minister’s study, 
and two class rooms. The organ, which is 
said to be the best toned organ in the 
city, is being repaired and will be equipped 
with an electric blower. The whole parish 
is taking hold of the work with a deter- 
mination and a courage which will make 
the $12,000 which will be expended seem a 
small amount in a few years. In June, 
Mr. Merrill addressed the Odd Fellows of 
this city and its affiliated organizations, 
including the Patriarchs Militant of the 
state. He has also addressed the Kiwanis 
Club and in July occupied the pulpit in 
the Baptist church. He is the head of a 
committee of the American Legion which 
is equipping the three or four public play- 
grounds of the city and making extensive 
plans to construct a wading pool in Ar- 
temus Ward Park for the children, to cost 
about $10,000. We observed Children’s. 
Day in June and the pastor christened 
his own daughter. The program was in 
charge of Mrs. Ralph Beecroft, who fol- 
lowed the program sent out by the General 
Sunday School Association. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle under Mrs. Helena Elderkin 
met recently at Mrs. George Herrick’s to 
plan for the winter’s work. We wish to 
acknowledge a gift of $100 from the First 
Church of Worcester toward our build- 
ing fund. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1926 
Previously reported ............. 1,495 
Providence, R.I., First .......... 1 
RObANS LOxAS i oy ees ce 15 
Hoopeston lla parcate reek 3 
ROpaNS Macey eR ee, oe 1,514 

* * 

MORE PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


The Board of Foreign Missions is 
pleased to announce that the Japan 
Council has at last succeeded in securing 
a desirable residence for our resident mis- 
sionaries in Shizuoka. Since the begin- 
ning of our work in that city our mission- 
aries have lived in rented houses which 
have been inconvenient and uncomfortable. 

Recently the Council had a chance to 
buy a semi-foreign house, containing many 
modern conveniences not common in 
Japanese homes. The Board of Foreign 
Missions cabled authority to make the 


_ purchase, including some of the fine fur- 


nishings of the former owner. 
In addition to the house is one of the 
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finest gardens in Shizuoka, which will add 
to the joy of our workers. 

We are, indeed, fortunate to be able to 
secure this residence, which is located very 
near the church. We expect some pictures 
of it soon. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


The conferences of Denominational 
Week comprised a lecture on ‘“‘Steward- 
ship,” by James C. Krayer of Philadelphia, 
an address on ‘‘The Challenge of the 
Times to Universalism,” by Dr. Lowe on 
Tuesday, and another lecture by him on 
Wednesday, on “The Development of 
Denominational Consciousness and the 
Development of Denominational Ma- 
chinery.” Thursday’s address was by 
Mr. Cornelius A. Parker of Boston, who 
spoke on “‘The Philosophy of Universalism 
as the Solvent of the Present World 
Problems.”’ 

George Wilson Scudder, 


Resident Pastor. 
* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 27) 
ture” exciting reading—his accounts of 
investigations in a diving helmet, his 
narrative of the trip to a volcano, his re- 
flections on sharks and on the lurid mon- 
sters that frequent the ocean. It is when 
he is writing on such subjects that Mr. 
Beebe shows forth to advantage the rich 
and precise style of which he is master. 
My friend says that a great scientist has 
been ruined to make a mere essayist. 
If that is so, and I don’t pretend to know 
whether it is or not, I’m inclined to say 
that the American reading publie has 
profited by the dicker. 
Notices 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 

The Universalist State Convention of Wisconsin 
will be held in Mukwonago, Wis., Oct. 5, 6, for the 
purpose of transacting such business as may legally 
come before it, including the annual election of 
officers. 

Luther R. Robinson, Secretary. 
* O* 
NEW YORK W.U.M.S. 


The 32d annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist ¢hurech, Auburn, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 6, 1926, at 1.30 p.m. School 
of Methods will be conducted on the Tuesday after- 
noon preceding. Reports will be given, officers 
elected and other business transacted. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


~ The 98th annual session of the Maine Universal- 
ist Convention will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Pittsfield, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 21-22. Meetings of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations will be held in connection with the Con- 
vention, beginning Monday afternoon, Sept. 20. 
The Convention is held for the purpose of hearing 
reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, and 
transacting such other business as may come before 
it, including action on the following proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 1, by inserting in 
the last sentence after the words, ‘The first five of 
said officers,’ the following: “together with the 
president or other chief executive officer of each 


of the recognized denominational auxiliary or- 
ganizations in the state,’ so that the sentence shall 
read: “The first five of said officers (the president, 
two vice-presidents, the secretary and the treasurer), 
together with the president or other chief executive 
officer of each of the recognized denominational 
auxiliary organizations in the state, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee of the Convention.” 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional 
delegate from each parish that has fifty or more 
families. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Pittsfield church extends a cordial invitation 
to members and friends of the Universalist Church 
to attend the Convention. Pittsfield is on the state 
road between Bangor and Waterville, and has an 
excellent hotel, where reservations should be made 
well inadvance. The chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, Mrs. Earle M. Vickery, Libby St., will 
appreciate early notification of your intention to 
attend. 

Frank L. Cann, Pastor. 
pik 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 101st session of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will meet in the Universalist 
church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 6 and 7, 1926, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
2 x ok 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The 79th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and auxiliary bodies, will be 
held in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 24- 
26, for the receiving of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
x * 
INDIANA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Churches of Indiana will hold its annual 
session in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 26, 
for the rgceiving of reports, the election of officers 
aad the transaction of such business as may come 
before the convention. 

Mildred B. Colwell, Secretary. 
ee 


GENERAL CONVENTION BOOKS 


The fiseal year of the Universalist General Con- 
vention ends Sept. 30, 1926. All payments to be 
credited during this year must be in the Secretary’s 
office by that date. 

Church treasurers are urged to pay all amounts 
due the Convention at the earliest possible moment. 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Py 38 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
SOTA 


The 61st annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held in the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 7, at 10 a. m., and continuing to Oct. 
10 inelusive, for the receiving of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come hefore the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
a 
ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The Rockingham Association of Universalists 
will meet in the Universalist church, Kensington, 
N. H., Sept. 8, 1926. Box lunch. 

Asa M, Bradley, President. 
* x 
ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 89th session of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in the First Universalist Church, 
Elgin, Ill., Sept. 24-29, 1926, to receive reports, 
elect officers and transact such other business as 
may legally come before this body. The sessions 


OF MINNE- 


vention will be held as follows: Young People’s 
Christian Union, Sept. 24-26; Sunday School As- 
sociation, Sept. 27-28; Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation, Sept. 27-28; Universalist Churches, Sept. 
28-29. 
Stanley D. Tilney, President. 
ees 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, and auxiliaries, will meet in annual session in 
the Universalist church, Claremont, N. H., Oct. 5-7, 
1926. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
PE ce 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The ordination of Robert M. Rice, of Akron, 
Ohio, has been authorized. Rev. George C. Baner, 
D. D., has been duly appointed to extend the fellow- 
ship of the Ohio Universalist Convention. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
oe: 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Pittsfield on 
Tuesday, Sept. 21, 1926, at 2 p. m., for the examina- 
tion of Mr. Tracy M. Puilman “as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
kas 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH BROADCASTING 


Cincinnati—Rev. John Edwin Price broadcasts 
every Thursday afternoon from 2 to 3 over Station 
WLW. Wave length 422.3. 

Joliet, Ill—Rey. Walter Henry Macpherson 
broadcasts every Sunday morning service from 
Station WCLS. Wave length 214.2. 

Other churches’ broadcasting please forward names 
and wave lengths. 


Obituary 


G. N. Ruggles 

G. N. Ruggles of Giendale, California, the father 
of Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles of Oakland, died at the 
Burbank Hospital on Tuesday, July 27, and was 
buried on Thursday, July 29. Rev. George A. Miller 
officiated at the funeral service. 

Mr. Ruggles was one of the founders of the Santa 
Paula Universalist church and for many years served 
as moderator of its board of trustees. 


' @utsells all Other 
Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 


language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located a 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
ne city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests, 

During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supes: 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 88.) 
Boston. ’ 

For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


of the various organizations comprising this Con- , JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


=sADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Beston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


STBROOK 


\ ( SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course, 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo; 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea~ 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
band, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


When a church seeks a pastor 

They often want 

The strength of an éagle, 

The grace of a swan, ° 

The gentleness of a dove, 

The friendliness of a sparrow, 

And the night hours of an owl, 

And when they catch that bird 

They expect him to live 

On the food of a canary. 

Record of Christian Work. 

* * 

People who drop dead or die from nat- 
ural causes will find R. C. Scott’s parlors 
suitable for such occasions, if they will 
advise their immediate relatives in ad- 
vance. He is ready to embalm them or to 
put them away at once without such treat- 
ment. Just say what you want befcrehand 
and you will be sure to get it afterwards.— 
Ad in a Virginia paper. 

* * 

Little Frank, aged six, heard of his 
sister’s baby son, and commented: “Oh! 
Now I’ll have to get a job and go to work.” 

“Why?” asked his mother. 

“Well, you know my nephew’ll want 
pennies and it’ll embarrass me not to 
have any money to give him.’”’—-Charleston 
News and Ccurter. 

* * 

“There is nothing whatever the matter 
with you,” persisted the health scientist. 
“Can I not convince you?” 

“Well,” replied the sick man, ‘“‘suppose 
a man had nothing the matter with him 
and he died of it, what didn’t he have the 
matter with him?”—Smith’s Weekly (Syc- 
ney). 

* * 

As we continue our deep study of our 
international relations in this grave crisis 
the question sometimes seems to simmer 
down to this: Shall we cancel the debts 
or just not get the money?—Ohio State 
Journal. 

* * 

Mrs. Jewell sang a solo without the 
aid of the organ, which went to the bad 
early in the services, and the singing by 
the congregation was also without music. 
—Independence (Kan.) Daily Reporter. 

* * 

Landlord: “I hear you were kicking 
about the flies in your room.” 

Guest: “Oh, no; I was just knocking 
them around with a folded newspaper.” — 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

x x 
CENTENARIAN DIES BY 

CAR, MAY PERISH 
— Headlines in a West Virginia paper. 

* * 

It will be hard to convince the pedes- 
trian that Henry Ford has built only 
14,000,000 cars.—Indianapolis News. 

* * 

WANTED—Room by a_ gentleman 
with a private family.—Ad in a Pottsville 
(Pa.) paper. 
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For Rally Day 


RALLY DAY POSTAL NO. 86 


ot . 
HE BEST PLACE TOGO | 
NEXT SUNDAY j 


WILL EE TO OUR SCHOOL | 
Will You help make the Rally Day 
atlendance inspiring by being present? & 


~4 /will look for you there, 
bn a ? 
L Chuntieally baer = 


In this very unique Rally Day invitation, the 
“Silent Traffic Poticeman,” familiar to motorists, 
is introduced to aid the cause of Rally Day attend- 
ance. The signal is set to-“‘Go!”’ The ‘Right Road” 
sign at the crossing points to the church. The short 
message is very apt. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 
RALLY DAY POSTAL NO. 87 


5 ALLY DAY: la 


a 


EXT SUND. 


WiLL Be 


) A CHEBRY and HELPFUL D 


n our school, 
confident of a 


ARGE RALLY DAY ATTENDANCE 
rhelp Please be present 


This is a strikingly winsome invitation, both 
in its message and beautiful design. It is particu- 
iarly adaptea for securing the attendance of the 
children. 

Price, $1.25 per hundred 


or we are— fe 


THE “‘BRIEF CASE”’ RALLY DAY INVITATION 
CUT-OUT 


MEV 
PEEP 


A folder mailing card cut out on the outlines 
of a brief case. “Briefly” but impressively the 
Rally Day invitation is put across in an attractive 
outside type display, and inside the Rally Day an- 
nouncement is elaborated in a verse of invitation 
beginning: ‘‘You have opened the case, the secret 
is out.” 

Printed in tan and black on jute manilla.. When 
folded, it fastens with a tuck. The address is to 
be written on the side not shown in the cut. 


Size, folded, 3 5-8 x 5 1-2 inches 
Price, $1.50 per hundred 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR CELLULOID BUT- 
(Pin Back) 


TON 


This may serve as a beautiful memento of the 
Rally Day oceasion. Sprays of golden rod beautify 
the center of the design and the lettering of the 
slogan is clearly set out in white against a blue back- 
ground. (Size as illustrated) 


Price, $2.00 per hundred 


Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of | 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


; 


